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SU ER Te ck Sc eevvdeverss ae... te alee wee eee July 25, 1960 
IS a idk tne hoo ia a Fe Sere ee ere ee Chicago 
a er ere eee ree ee: International Amphitheatre 
Gov. Edmund G, Brown (Calif.)..... Welcoming Host  ...... Gov. William G., Stratton (ill.) 
Sen, Frank Church (Idaho)........ Temporary Chairman ... Gov. Cecil H. Underwood (W.Va.) 
Ne ee ee ee ee ee Keynoter ++... Rep, Walter H, Judd (Minn.) 
Gov. Leroy Collins (Fla.) ........ Permanent Chairman _...... . . Rep. Charles A. Halleck (Ind.) 
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ARL SANDBURG, in an address to a Joint 

Session of Congress Feb, 12, 1959, spoke of 
Abraham Lincoln as one of the rare leaders of men 
‘‘who is both steel and velvet, who is as hard as rock and 
as soft as drifting fog, who holds in his heart and mind 
the paradox of terrible storm and peace unspeakable and 
perfect.”’ 

Will such a man be found by the two Presidential 
Nominating Conventions to be held in July -- just one 
century after Lincoln’s first nomination for the 
Presidency in 1860? 

Above the carnival atmosphere of the nominating 
process, the organization of party structure, the 
formation of a platform, stands the culminating pur- 
pose of the National Convention -- selection of the 
Presidential candidate and his running mate. 

In this Convention Guide, Congressional Quar- 
terly sets the stage for the 1960 Conventions by ex- 
plaining their historical roots, outlining their rules 
of operation and reviewing the principal cast of 
characters for the attractions in Los Angeles on 
July 11 and Chicago on July 25. 


HE MEN AND WOMEN representing their 

states at the Conventions -- and all Ameri- 
cans, as they cast their votes in November -- will be 
breaking old precedents and establishing new ones 
in American political history. 

For the first time, the Nation will judge the 
nominees chosen by the conventions against the chal- 
lenge of the Age of Space. The operation of the 22nd 
Amendment will make this the first election which 
must produce a new President, depriving the party in 
power of the right to renominate a popular incumbent 
President for a third term. 

Quite possibly, the President chosen this year 
will be the first President born in the 20th Century. 

For the first time in our history, 50 states will 
participate inthe election. More popular votes will 
be cast than ever before. More electoral votes -- 
269 of 537 -- will be needed for victory in the 
election. 

In each party, the major candidates for the Presi- 
dential nomination are defying tradition. Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon, virtually assured of his 
party’s nomination as the convention approaches, 
would be the first Vice President nominated or 
elected President since Martin Van Buren in 1836. 
He will be the first Presidential candidate in half a 
century who participated in national security policy 
formulation in the period immediately preceding the 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


Precedents Will Be Broken and History Made 
In the Unique Circumstances of 1960 








election. (William Howard Taft was Secretary of War 
for four years preceding his nomination in 1908.) 


A LTHOUGH ONLY ONE MaAN in the history of 
the republic -- Warren G. Harding in 1920-- 
was elected to the Presidency directly from the Sen- 
ate, three Democratic Senators dominate their 
party’s Presidential field. They are John F. Kennedy 
of Massachusetts, Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas and 
Stuart Symington of Missouri. 

The leading non-Senatorial contender is Adlai E. 
Stevenson, the 1952 and 1956 standard bearer. Ste- 
venson, if nominated, would be the fourth man in 
American history to be given a third chance for the 
Presidency after failing twice -- Thomas Jefferson, 
Henry Clay and William Jennings Bryan were the 
first three. Like another Illinoisan, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Stevenson would be one of the few Presidents 
elected after an extended period of years out of office. 
Lincoln was out of office from the time he left Con- 
gress in 1849 until his election to the Presidency in 
1860; Stevenson has held no office since his term as 
Governor of Illinois expired in 1953. 

Two of the Democratic Senators would create ad- 
ditional precedents if they win the nomination -- or 
the Presidency itself. Johnson would be the first can- 
didate from a Confederate state nominated by either 
party since the Civil War, andthe first Texan ever to 
be President. Kennedy would be the first Catholic 
nominee since Alfred E. Smithin 1928, and, if elected, 
the first Catholic President of the United States. He 
would also be the wealthiest man ever nominated or 
elected President. 


OT ONLY THE CAST of characters, but the 

political setting for the 1960 election, is 
unique in the annals of American politics. Never be- 
fore has the party opposed to the incumbent President 
won control of the Congress in three successive elec- 
tions, as the Democrats did in 1954, 1956 and 1958, 
Yet the Democratic party is still dividedonthe ques- 
tion of how it should transform grass-roots successes 
into a Presidential victory. 

On the other hand, those same elections have 
made it unmistakably clear that the election or re- 
election of its Presidential nominee is not enough, by 
itself, to lift the Republican party from the doldrums. 

Never before has there been such an extended 
period of divided government in America. The 1960 
elections will show whether or not the American 
people approve of this added ‘‘check and balance”’ 
in national government. 
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Year City 


1832 Baltimore 
1835 Baltimore 
1840 Baltimore 
1844 Baltimore 
1848 Baltimore 
1852 Baltimore 
1856 Cincinnati 
1860 Charleston 
Baltimore 


1864 Chicago 
1868 New York 
1872 Baltimore 
1876 St. Louis 
1880 Cincinnati 
1884 Chicago 
1888 St. Louis 
1892 Chicago 


1896 Chicago 

1900 Kansas City 
1904 St. Louis 
1908 Denver 

1912 Baltimore 
1916 St. Louis 
1920 San Francisco 
1924 New York 


1928 Houston 
1932 Chicago 
1936 Philadelphia 
1940 Chicago 
1944 Chicago 
1948 Philadelphia 
1952 Chicago 
1956 Chicago 


1856 Philadelphia 
1860 Chicago 
1864 Baltimore 
1868 Chicago 
1872 Philadelphia 
1876 Cincinnati 
1880 Chicago 
1884 Chicago 


1888 Chicago 
1892 Minneapolis 
1896 St. Louis 
1900 Philadelphia 
1904 Chicago 
1908 Chicago 
1912 Chicago 
1916 Chicago 


1920 Chicago 
1924 Cleveland 
1928 Kansas City 
1932 Chicago 
1936 Cleveland 
1940 Philadelphia 
1944 Chicago 
1948 Philadelphia 
1952 Chicago 
1956 San Francisco 





Date 


May 21 

May 20 

May 5 

May 27-29 
May 22-26 
June 1-6 

June 2-6 

April 23-May 3 
June 18-23 


August 29 
July 4-11 
July 9 
June 27-29 
June 22-24 
July 8-11 
June 5 
June 21 
July 7 

July 4-6 

July 6-9 

July 7-10 
June 25-July 2 
June 14-16 
June 28-July 6 
June 24-July 9 


June 26-29 
June 27-July 2 
June 23-27 
July 15-18 
July 19-21 
July 12-14 
July 21-26 
Aug. 13-17 


June 17-19 
May 16-19 
June 7-8 
May 20-21 
June 5-6 
June 14-16 
June 2-8 
June 3-6 


June 19-25 
June 7-10 
June 16-18 
June 19-21 
June 21-23 
June 16-19 
June 18-22 
June 7-10 


June 8-12 

June 10-12 
June 12-15 
June 14-16 
June 9-12 

June 24-28 
June 24-28 
June 21-25 
July 7-11 

Aug. 20-23 


Democratic Conventions, 1832-1956 


Presidential 
Nominee 


Andrew Jackson 
Martin Van Buren 
Martin Van Buren 
James K. Polk 
Lewis Cass 

Franklin Pierce 
James Buchanan 
Deadlocked 
Stephen A. Douglas 


George B. McClellan 
Horatio Seymour 
Horace Greeley 
Samuei J. Tilden 
Winfield S. Hancock 
Grover Cleveland 
Grover Cleveland 
Grover Cleveland 


William J. Bryan 
William J. Bryan 
Alton S. Parker 

William J. Bryan 
Woodrow Wilson 
Woodrow Wilson 
James M. Cox 


No. of 
Ballots 


NR 
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John W. Davis 103 


Alfred E. Smith 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


] 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt Acclamation 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Harry S. Truman 
Adlai E. Stevenson 
Adlai E. Stevenson 


Republican Conventions, 1856-1956 


John C. Fremont 
Abraham Lincoln 
Abraham Lincoln 
Ulysses S. Grant 
Ulysses S. Grant 
Rutherford B. Hayes 
James A. Garfield 
James G. Blaine 


Benjamin Harrison 
Benjamin Harrison 
William McKinley 
William McKinley 
Theodore Roosevelt 
William H. Taft 
William H. Toft 
Charles E. Hughes 


Warren G. Harding 
Calvin Coolidge 
Herbert Hoover 
Herbert Hoover 
Alfred M. Landon 
Wendell L. Willkie 
Thomas E. Dewey 
Thomas E. Dewey 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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How 


Conventions 


Came to Be 


The Founding Fathers would be amazed if they could 
see a 20th Century political convention. They never 
dreamed of a convention system -- and surely never in- 
tended direct popular choice of the President. 

Under the plan provided in the Constitution, the Presi- 
dent was to be chosen by electors from all the states, 
selected under the direction of the state legislatures. The 
electors were to cast two votes. The man who received 
the most electoral votes was to be President, and the 
runner-up Vice President. 

The system worked, but only briefly. In 1788 and 
1792, George Washington was the electors’ unanimous 
choice for President. By 1796, rival political factions 
had entered the national scene. John Adams, Federalist, 
and Thomas Jefferson, Anti-Federalist, led a groupof 13 
men receiving electoral votes, and they became President 
and Vice President respectively. In 1804, the 12th Amend- 
ment was ratified, providing that the electors must vote 
separately for President and Vice President. Inthis way 
both could be members of one party. 

Still there was no satisfactory means for political 
parties to agree on a candidate tosupport in the electoral 
college. The first answer tothis problem was the caucus, 
a secret meeting of the party’s members in Congress. 
From 1800 to 1824, King Caucus (as it was derisively 
dubbed by supporters of Andrew Jackson) ruledsupreme, 
and nomination by caucus ofthe majority party was tanta- 
mount to election. 

In 1824, three Presidential aspirants on whom the 
caucus had frowned -- Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay and 
John Quincy Adams -- succeeded in deposing the ‘‘king.’’ 
They campaigned without caucus endorsement. None won 
a majority of the electors, but, when the election was 
thrown into the House, Adams won, King Caucus faded 

In 1828 Jackson was nominated by a combination of 
“‘state legislative caucuses, public meetings and irregu- 
lar conventions of the people.’’ Now the time was ripe 
for development of the Presidential nominating conven- 
tion. The short-lived Anti-Mason party pointed the way 
with a nominating convention in Baltimore in 1831, The 
National Republicans followed suit, as did the Democrats 
the following year. Jackson succeeded in imposing the 
two-thirds rule on the first Democratic convention, and 
the practice lasted until 1936, 

By 1840, the national convention had become the ac- 
cepted means of putting candidates and platforms before 
the voters and so -- in spite of widespread dissatisfac- 
tion -- it has remained. 

The Republican party held its first nominating con- 
vention in Philadelphia in 1856. The general public was 
first admitted in large numbers tothe historic Republican 
convention in Chicago in May 1860 which nominated 
Abraham Lincoln for the Presidency. 

The tradition of nominees’ acceptance speeches was 
instituted by Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932. The pattern 
changes slightly from time to time, but the convention 
continues to be what the late Will Rogers once called -- 
“‘the Fourth of July celebration of national politics.’’ 
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Convention Organization a Major Party Affair 


The mission of each national convention is to 
nominate a candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States. Along with this major responsibility, the national 
convention must also continue the permanent organization 
of the party, set policy on major national issues, and 
present an image of the party to the people of the Nation. 
This summary reviews the course of the American poli- 
tical convention, 


The Convention Opens 


The party’s National Committee calls the convention, 
and through its arrangements committee carries out 
preliminary planning, draws up a temporary roll of 
delegates (to be ratified by the credentials committee) and 
recommends a slate of officers for the convention. The 
chairman of the National Committee -- in the case of 
1960, Paul M, Butler for the Democrats and Sen. Thruston 
B. Morton (Ky.) for the Republicans -- opens the conven- 
tion and presides until election of temporary officers. 

The convention generally approves the Committee’s 
slate of officers, but nominations from the floor are 
permitted and occasionally selection of a temporary 
chairman has provided an early test of strength of rival 
factions in the convention. Usually the temporary chair- 
man, who serves for the first day or two of the conven- 
tion, delivers the keynote address. In 1960 the Repub- 
licans will have a separate keynoter, 

The rousing oratory of Sen. Alben Barkley (Ky.) in 
the 1948 Democratic keynote address was credited with 
instilling a spirit of victory in the Democratic convention 
and was a major factor in Barkley’s nomination for Vice 
President that year. 

The other temporary officers -- who are usually 
made permanent -- include a secretary, sergeant-at- 
arms, parliamentarian, chief tally clerk, chief reading 
clerk and doorkeeper. 


Work of the Committees 


For the first two or three days of the convention -- 
while speakers fill the convention hall with oratory 
extolling the party’s every virtue -- committees are at 
work performing vital tasks which must be completed 
before the important business of nominating candidates 
can be accomplished. Decisions of these committees 
sometimes determine the outcome of a contest for the 
Presidential nomination and influence the party’s course 
for years to come, 

The major committees are Credentials, Permanent 
Organization, Rules, and Resolutions (the platform com- 
mittee). Since 1944 both parties have provided for one 
delegate from each state and territory on each of these 
standing committees -- except for Resolutions, which has 
had two delegates, one man and one woman, from each 
state. Both parties plan to enlarge major committee 
memberships to include a woman from every state. 

Although the official selection of the committees 
takes place during the opening session of each convention, 
state delegations often appoint members to the com- 
mittees well in advance of the convention. The com- 
mittees -- especially Resolutions -- begin preliminary 
work before the convention itself opens. 


Credentials Committee 


In the early days of the national convention, if there 
was no formally designated delegation to represent a 
state, chance visitors from the state might be seated as 
delegates and allowed to cast its votes. But some of the 
most bitter battles in recent conventions have centered 
on the seating of contested delegations. 

Prior to the opening of the convention, the National 
Committee compiles a temporary roll of delegates. The 
roll is referred to the convention’s Committee on Cre- 
dentials, which rehears the claims of contesting delega- 
tions and makes recommendations to the floor. The con- 
vention itself is the final arbiter of all disputes. 

Republican party rules require the National Com- 
mittee to include on the temporary roll the names of 
delegates certified by appropriate state officials as having 
been designated in accordance with state law. This rule 
arose out of the 1912 convention when the National Com- 
mittee, dominated by supporters of William Howard Taft, 
excluded from the temporary roll the names of some duly 
certified delegates pledged to Theodore Roosevelt. The 
convention’s Credentials Committee and the convention 
itself followed the recommendations of the National Com- 
mittee, virtually giving the nomination to Taft. 


SEATING CONTESTS 


The deciding of seating contests often indicates 
which potential nominee is in control of the convention, 
In the GOP convention of 1952, seating of 68 delegates 
from three Southern states provided an early show of 
Eisenhower strength, The National Committee, controlled 
by forces favorable to the late Sen, Robert A, Taft (Ohio), 
had voted to seat delegations friendly to Taftfrom Texas, 
Georgia and Louisiana, but the convention reversed the 
action of the National Committee and seated pro-Eisen- 
hower delegations from these states, 

In face of reports that several Southern states were 
contemplating withholding their electoral votes from the 
1960 Democratic nominee if he were unacceptable to the 
South on the civil rights issue, Democratic Chairman 
Butler March 27 suggested that ‘‘loyal’’ Southerners in 
these states send rival delegations to the convention. He 
repeatedly has said that state groups which do not intend 
to support the nominee may have their right to convention 
seating questioned by the Credentials Committee. 


Committee on Permanent Organization 


The principal function of this committee is to recom- 
mend permanent convention officers. The slate of tem- 
porary officers is usually made permanent, thus confirm - 
ing the National Committee’s original proposals. The 
Committee on Permanent Organization must select a 
permanent chairman. 

Occasionally choice of the permanent chairman leads 
to strife. At the 1932 Democratic convention the Com- 
mittee nominated ex-Rep. Jouett Shouse (Kan.), amember 
of the bloc opposed to New York Gov. Franklin D, Roose- 
velt, Roosevelt forces were ableto rallya majority of the 
convention to support Sen. Thomas J, Walsh (Mont.), their 
candidate, and Shouse was defeated. More frequently, 
however, the National Committee’s recommendation 
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is followed so that the permanent chairman is in effect 
chosen before the convention opens. 


CHAIRMAN 


The man who wields the gavel occupies an influential 
position in any convention. At no time was the chair’s 
importance more apparent than at the 1956 Democratic 
convention when the chairman, House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn (Texas), averted a roll-call vote on a minority 
civil rights platform plank by simply ignoring the states 
calling for the roll-call vote, 


Rules Committee 


The Committee on Rules submits a set of permanent 
rules based on those of the House of Representatives and 
more or less similar to those of previous conventions. 
The Democrats proceed on what has been called a common- 
law basis, using precedents compiled every four years 
by Rep, Clarence Cannon (Mo.)in his Democratic Manual, 
Republicans, however, adopt a completely new set of rules 
at every convention. Large portions of the rules are re- 
enacted each time, but general revision is always possi- 
ble. Major problems of Rules Committees: 

Unit Rule -- The Democratic convention still operates 
under the unit rule. This permits the majority of a 
state’s delegation to cast the state’s entire vote, regard- 
less of the wishes of the minority, providing the delegation 
has been so instructed by its state convention. The 
national convention does not impose the rule on the state 
delegations; it merely enforces the instructions of party 
agencies within the states. The Democratic National 
Committee Sept. 16, 1959 recommended the unit rule 
regulations not be altered in 1960. The Republican 
convention does not recognize as valid astate instruction 
to its delegates to vote as a unit. 

Loyalty Oath -- At the 1952 Democratic convention 
a stormy battle developed over the loyalty oath adopted 
by the convention as part of its permanent rules. The 
pledge bound the delegates to use every honorable means 
to see that the nominees of the national convention would 
appear on state ballots under the Democratic symbol. 
Proponents of the rule wanted to prevent a repetition of 
1948, when four Southern state Democratic organizations 
used the Democratic label and ballot symbol for electors 
who would not cast their votes for the Democratic nomi- 
nees. Delegations from three states -- Virginia, South 
Carolina and Louisiana -- refused to comply with the 
pledge and were first ruled out of voting participation, 
but finally seated and permitted to vote. 

In 1956 the Democratic National Committee recom- 
mended and the Rules Committee accepted a modification 
of the loyalty pledge rule under which it was ‘‘understood”’ 
that a state Democratic party, in certifying delegates, 
“‘undertakes to cast their election ballots for the Presi- 
dential and Vice Presidential nominees selected’’ by the 
convention and that delegates be ‘‘bona fide Democrats,’’ 
No additional assurance was required. The National 
Committee Sept. 16, 1959 recommended readoption of the 
1956 compromise in 1960, (See page 15) 

Roll Calls -- Roll calls must be taken in Republican 
conventions upon the request of six state delegations, 
and in Democratic conventions on the request of eight 
delegations. Previous to the 1956 convention the Demo- 
crats had required roll calls only on the demand of one- 
fifth of the delegates. 

Fair Play’ Amendment -- The 1952 Republican 
convention, as an outgrowth of the Texas, Georgia and 
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Louisiana seating contests, adopted as part of its per- 
manent rules a requirement that contested delegates on 
the temporary roll not be allowed tovote on any question, 
unless they had been placed on the temporary roll by at 
least two-thirds of the National Committee, Previously, 
contested delegates had been permitted to vote on all 
questions except their own credentials. The 1956 Demo- 
cratic convention adopted a permanent rule specifically 
barring delegates from voting on their own credentials. 


Resolutions Committee 


The Resolutions Committee drafts and presents a 
platform to the convention, although much of the pre- 
paration takes place before the convention opens. In 
1960, for instance, the Democratic National Committee 
appointed special panels of prominent party members to 
hold advance platform hearings on major issues through- 
out the U.S, Reports of the platform hearings, in addi- 
tion to special reports by the Democratic Advisory Coun- 
cil, will be submitted to the Resolutions Committee in 
Los Angeles. The Republicans will be aided by the report 
of the Republican Committee on Program and Progress, 
released in 1959 by Charles H,. Percy, who is slated to 
head the GOP Resolutions Committee in Chicago. 

The main problem of a Resolutions Committee is 
to report a platform all party candidates can ‘‘live with’’ 
and use in their campaigns. For this reason platforms 
often fit the description given them by the late Wendell 
Willkie: ‘‘fusions of ambiguity.’ 

Despite the best efforts of platform builders to com- 
promise their differences in the comparative privacy of 
the committee room, they sometimes encounter so con- 
troversial a subject that it cannot be compromised. Under 
these conditions dissident committee members often sub- 
mit a minority report to the convention floor. Both 
parties had open floor fights over the silver planks in 
the 1896 conventions. In 1924, the Democratic conven- 
tion was the scene of sharp floor fights over planks 
dealing with the League of Nations and condemnation of 
the Ku Klux Klan. In 1932 both parties engaged in long 
debates between wets and drys before they could agree 
on prohibition planks for the platforms. And at the 1948 
Democratic convention, a strong civil rights plank was 
adopted by a vote of 651% to 582%, sparking the open 
Dixiecrat revolt of that year. At the 1956 Democratic 
convention a minority of the Resolutions Committee re- 
ported a stronger civil rights plank to the floor than that 
in the majority report, but it was voted down by voice vote. 

James G. Blaine, the Republican nominee who lost 
to Grover Cleveland in 1884, subsequently wrote that 
“the resolutions of a convention have come to signify 
little in determining the position of a President or party. 
Formerly the platform was of first importance.... The 
Presidential candidate was held closely to the text, and 
he made no excursions beyond it. Now the position of 
the candidate, as defined by himself, is of far more weight 
with the voters....”’ 


Selecting the Presidential Candidate 


Once the various committee reports have been ap- 
proved, the convention proceeds to the nomination of ‘‘the 
next President of the United States.’’ 

The secretary calls the roll of the states in alpha- 
betical order. Each state may place a name in nomina- 
tion, second a nomination previously made, yield -- that 

















is, surrender the floor -- to another state or pass. 
Nominating speeches are limited to 15 or 20minutes and 
represent political oratory at its most flamboyant. 
Traditionally the name of the candidate is not mentioned 
until the end of the speech and is the signal for a carefully 
prearranged demonstration to erupt on the convention 
floor. Backers of each nominee are anxious to state the 
most enthusiastic, ‘‘spontaneous’’ demonstration possible 
in his behalf -- though the history of conventions does 
not indicate that the size of a demonstration was ever 
crucial in subsequent convention balloting. Each nomina- 
tion is followed by several seconding speeches. 

After all names have been placed in nomination, 
balloting begins, and the roll of states is called once 
more, Ordinarily the first ballot is the ballot of favorite 
sons and courtesy votes, but more oftenthannot a candi- 
date is nominated on this roll call. Since 1856, the 
Republicans have nominated three-fourths of their Pres- 
idential candidates on the first ballot, Democrats about 
one-half, The Democratic convention went to 103 
ballots, an all-time record, in 1924 before it broke a 
deadlock between Alfred E, Smith and William G. McAdoo 
by nominating John W, Davis. The Republican max- 
imum was 36 ballots in 1880, the nominee James A. 
Garfield. 


THE ‘DARK HORSE’ 

A ‘‘dark horse’’ candidate is most likely to emerge 
as a result of a deadlock between the leading candidates. 
One of the most sensational dark horse victories came in 
1940 when the Republican convention, deadlocked among 
front runners Thomas E, Dewey, Sen. Robert A, Taft 
(Ohio) and Sen, Arthur H. Vandenberg (Mich.), finally 
chose Wendell Willkie as its standard bearer. Willkie, 
unknown politically and anacknowledgedDemocrat _ until 
a short time before his selection, was aidedin winning the 





Television’s Role 


The advent of television has had a major irapact 
on the national conventions. Here is a check list of 
some of the effects: 

@ Delegates are instructed to watch not only their 
‘‘p’s and q’s,’’ but their appearances as well. One set 
of instructions to delegates reads: ‘‘Be on time, sit 
quietly, wear subdued clothing, preferably not white.”’ 

@ An all-out effort is made by both parties to hold 
down the length of their conventions. A public bored 
in July would be hard toarouseinNovember. Repub- 
licans hope to hold down their 1960 convention to about 
18 hours, but, with a Democratic Presidential contest, 
a 40 to 50 hour broadcast schedule is expected. 

@ Both parties are scheduling only one session a 
day -- timed to the evening hours when the average 
family has time to watchtelevision. The Republicans 
forgot about television when they issued the official 
call for a convention, sothey will holda short session 
on the morning of the first day. After that all ses- 
sions of both conventions will start early in the 
evening Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 

@ Both parties have eliminated the routine of 
‘‘Ladies Day’’ -- speeches by a score of faithful 
women party members to show the party’s great 
respect for the distaff side. 











nomination by galleries ‘‘packed’’ with his supporters who 
kept up a steady chant of ‘‘We Want Willkie.’’ Abraham 
Lincoln’s Illinois supporters packed the galleries at the 
1860 Republican convention in Chicago, contributing to 
Lincoln’s victory over Sen. William Seward (N.Y.). 


The Running Mate 


To nominate a candidate for Vice President, the 
convention goes through the same nomination and balloting 
process, Usually the delegates’ energies are expended by 
the time they get around to naming a running mate, and 
often he is chosen by acclamation in a half-empty hall. 
The rule has been that the Presidential candidate ex- 
presses his preference for a running mate, and the 
convention approves his decision. Atthe 1952 Republican 
convention, for instance, Gen. Dwight D, Eisenhower and 
a group of his close advisers agreed on Sen, Richard M, 
Nixon (Calif.) for the Vice Presidential nomination, and the 
convention quickly confirmed their choice. 

But fights over the Vice Presidential nominations 
sometimes do occur. In 1956 the Democratic nominee, 
Adlai E, Stevenson, declared a ‘‘hands-off’’ policy in 
the contest for his running mate. Sen. Estes Kefauver 
(Tenn.) was nominated on the third ballot after a close 
race against Sen. John F, Kennedy (Mass.). The Demo- 
crats staged another lively battle in 1944, Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace went into the convention with the 
backing of the Congress of Industrial Organization’s 
Political Action Committee and other strong New Deal 
elements. He was opposed by the American Federation 
of Labor, most of the South and several Northern city 
machines, On the first ballot Wallace led Sen. Harry S, 
Truman (Mo.), acompromise candidate, by only 110 votes. 
Wallace’s lead was so narrow that fence-sitting states 
were encouraged to vote for Truman, who was nominated 
on the second ballot and became President nine months 
later when Franklin D. Roosevelt died. 

The time-honored necessity of ‘‘balancing the ticket’’ 
is a primary consideration in naming a Vice Presidential 
candidate, and he is often a member of a different party 
faction and native of a different geographical area from 
the Presidential nominee, 

Sometimes the Vice Presidential nomination is a 
consolation prize for an unsuccessful Presidential as- 
pirant. Such was the case with Speaker of the House John 
Nance Garner, second man onthe 1932 Democratic ticket. 
Many Taft supporters felt he should have received similar 
consideration from the Eisenhower bloc at the 1952 
Republican convention. 


Adjournment ‘Sine Die’ 


Nominations completed, the convention’s business is 
over. Earlier in the proceedings the convention will 
have ratified the states’ selections of new members to 
the National Committee, charged with guarding the party’s 
interests until the next national convention. (Election by 
the convention is only a formality, since the choices of 
the states are invariably approved.) 

After a flurry of resolutions thanking the arrange- 
ments committee, the press and other groups, the chair- 
man raps his gavel for the last time to adjourn the 
convention sine die. The exhausted delegates prepare to 
go home and preach the party gospel in the coming 
campaign. The newly formed National Committee lingers 
on to map its election strategy. 
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(c) 1864: 81 electoral votes were not cast. 
(d) 1868: 23 electoral votes were not cast. 
(e) 1872: Horace Greeley died after election; 

cratic electoral votes were scattered. 
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electoral votes. 


(i) 1948: J]. Strom Thurmond, States’ Rights, polled 39 elec- 


Demo- toral vo 


17 were not voted. 


tes. 


NO. OF CANDIDATES Ay ELECTORALVOTE) POPULAR VOTE 
YEAR | sTATES DEM. | GOP DEm. | GOP DEM. GOP 
1856 (a) 31 James Buchanan John C. Fremont 174 114 1,838, 169 1,341,264 
John C. Breckinridge William L, Dayton (59%) (39%) __O8%) ___ (42%) 
1860 (b) 33 .~~«|: Stephen A. Douglas “Abraham Lincoln. | 12 | ~~ 180 1,375,157, i ‘1,866,452 | 
Herschel V. Johnson Hannibal Hamlin __ _ (4%) | O9%) (42% ae. (58%) ; 
1864 (c) 36 ~ George B. McClellan | Abraham Lincoln 21 212 1,805,237 | 2, ee ae 
George H, Pendelton Andrew Johnson | (9%) | (91%) | (45%) | (55%) 
1868 (d) 37 “a Horatio Seymour Ulysses S. Grant “80° 214 2,703,249 T 3, oa = 
aw | Francis P. Blair Jr. Schuyler Colfax —__ (27%) | (73 (73%) AB ke (47%) 4m Oo 3%) 
1872 (e) 37 Horace Greeley Ulysses S. Grant (e) 286 2,834, 125 | 3 597, 132 | 
Benjamin Gratz Brown | Henry Wilson __ a5 2 Eee. (44%) ‘. (56%) _ 
1876 38 Samuel J. Tilden Rutherford B. Hayes 184 185 4,300, 590 | 4,036, 298 | 
i Thomas A, Hendricks | William A, Wheeler 60%) 60%) (52%) L (48%) —_| 
1880 38 Winfield S. Hancock James A. Garfield 155 214 4,444, 952 | 4 454 Alé | 
William H, English Chester A, Artsbur _ | (42%) | (58%) | (50%) | 60%) | 
1884 38 Grover Cleveland = | James G. Blaine 219 182 4,874,986 4,851,981 
Thomas A, Hendricks” John A, Logan 55%) | (45%) | (50%) _ (50%) 
; 1888 : 38 "| Grover Cleveland =| Benjamin Harrison 168 233 5,540,309 5,439,853 
Allen G. Thurman Levi P. Morton = (42%) Bd (58%) 4 (50%) et aes (12%) 
! 1892 (f) 44 Grover Cleveland ‘Benjamin Harrison 277 145 5,556,918 5,176, 108 | 
, Adlai E, Stevenson Whitelaw Reid __ | (62%) | (33%) (52%) __ (48%) 
1896 45 Williom J. Bryan =| William McKinley 176 271 6,502,925 | 7,104,779 | 
Arthur Sewall Garret A, Hobart (39%) | (61%) (48%) a G2%) _| 
4 1900 45 William J. Bryan William McKinley 155 292 6,358, 133 7,207,923 
a : | Adlai E. Stevenson om Theodore Roosevelt _ (35%) | (65%) | (47%) | (53%) | 
1904 45 Alton B. Parker | Theodore Roosevelt 140 336 5,077,911 7,623,486 
Henry G. Davis | Charles W. Fairbanks | (29% (71%) (40%) (60%) 
Ti90g.S|tiSS~*«*«d:C«Vi idiom J. Bryan | William H. Taft 162 321 6,409, 104 7,678, 908 
oe ae 8 John W. Kern = L James S. Sherman (34%) (66%) (45%) | (55%) 
* 1912 (9) 48 Woodrow Wilson | William H. Taft 435 8 6,293,454 3,484,980 
__ | sis homas R. Marshall | James S. Sherman __ (82%) (1%) 164%) 4 (36%) —_| 
T1916 48 Woodrow Wilson Charles E. Hughes 277 254 9,129,606 | 8,538,221 
ee Thomas R. Marshall Charles W. Fairbanks (52%) (48%) (52%) | (48%) 
1920 48 James M. Cox Warren G. Harding 127 404 9,147,353 | 16,152,200 
__|_ Franklin D, Roosevelt | Calvin Coolidge (24%)| (76%) (36%) ae (64%) 
1924 (h) 48 John W. Davis | Calvin Coolidge 136 382 8,386,503 | 15,725, 016 | 
fhe: | chartes w. Bryan __| Charles G. Dawes _| (26%) | (71%) | _(35%) | (65%) 
1928 a “Alfred E. Smith | Herbert C. Hoover 87 444 | 15,016,443 | 21,391,381 | 
3 oe i q Joseph T. Robinson «i L Charles Curtis (16%) | (84%) | __ (41%) _| 6% (59%) 
1932 48 Franklin D. Roosevelt | Herbert C. Hoover 472 59 22,821,857 | 15,761,841 | 
John N, Garner Charles Curtis (89%) (11%) (59%) | (41%) 
1936 48 Franklin D. Roosevelt | Aifred M. Landon 523 7 27,751,597 | 16,679,583 
2 4 John N, Garner | Frank Knox (98%) (2%) (62%) | (38%) 
1940 48 Franklin D. Roosevelt | Wendell L. Willkie 449 82 27,244,160 | 22,305,198 
aaa * : _Henry A, Wallace | Charles L, McNary (85%) (15%) (55%) | (45%) 
1944 48 Franklin D. Roosevelt | Thomas E. Dewey 432 99 25,602,504 | 22,006,285 
SA on Harry S. Truman | Jobn W. Bricker (81%) | (19%) (546%) | (46%) 
1948 (i) 48 Harry S. Truman | Thomas E. Dewey 303 189 24,104,030 | 21,971, 004 
A ee! CE eee, Batiey | Earl Warren Os (57%) | (36%) (52%) | (48%) 
1952 48 1 Adlai E. Stevenson | Dwight D. Eisenhower 89 442 27,314,992 | 33,778, 963 
Pp CCC bn J. Sparkman Richard M, Nixon (16%) | (83%) (45%) (55%) 
1956 48 Adlai E. Stevenson Dwight D. Eisenhower 74 457 26,02 7,983 35,579,190 
Estes Kefauver Richard M, Nixon (14%) (86%) (42%) (58%) 
(a) 1856: Millard Fillmore, American Party, polled 8 elec- ({) 1892: James B. Weaver, People’s Party, polled 22 elec- 
toral votes. toral votes. 
(b) 1860; John C. Breckinridge, southern Democratic nom- (g) 1912: Theodore Roosevelt, Progressive, polled 88 
inee, polled 72 electoral votes. John Bell, Constitu- toral votes. 
tional Union, polled 39 electoral votes. (b) 1924: Robert M. LaFollette, Progressive, polled 13 




















Adjournment sine die -- Adjournment without 
definitely fixing a day for reconvening; literally 
‘fadjournment without a day.’’ Marks the official 
end of a session. 


Adjournment to a Day Certain -- Adjournment 
under a motion or resolution which fixes the next 
time of meeting. 


Alternate Delegates -- Alternates are selected, 
either by popular vote or party appointment, to serve 
at the convention in case a delegate does not arrive, 
is late or leaves before the convention ends, or is 
not present at a particular session. The usual effect 
of alternates is maintenance of voting strength at 
the convention at all times. 


Bandwagon -- The imaginary vehicle controlled 
by a candidate moving toward victory, onto which 
politicians are wont to hop for fear of being unable, 
after the goal is won, to share in the fruits thereof. 


Caucus -- A meeting of a sectional or party 
group, drawing away from the main body or meeting; 
such as a state delegation or all Senate Republicans 
meeting in caucus. The caucus was used as the first 
method of nominating candidates for the Presidency. 
It was a secret meeting of a party’s members in 
Congress. The caucus stemmed from a pre- 
Revolutionary institution, said to have originated with 
Samuel Adams who organized the North End Caucus 
Club in Boston to influence the election of city 
officials. According to John Adams, writing in 1763, 
the North End Caucus Club met ‘‘in the garret of 
Tom Dawes.,..there they smoke tobaccotill you cannot 
see from one end of the garret to the othe~...and 
selectmen, assessors, collectors, wardens, pre- 
wards and representatives are regularly chosen 
before they are chosen by the town,’’ Of uncertain 
origin, the word caucus may have been a corruption 
of ‘‘calkers,’” men who drove oakum and rope into 
the seams of ships to make them watertight. Many 
calkers belonged to Sam Adams’s club. 


Dark Horse -- In English racing slang, a dark- 
horse was a winner about whom little was known 
before the race. It is believed to have been first 
applied in its political sense to Rutherford B. Hayes, 
successful Republican candidate for President in 
1876. 


Dixiecrat -- Technically, someone who voted for 
or supported the candidacy of Sen. Strom Thurmond 
(D S.C.), in 1948 when he ran on the States’ Rights 
ticket (the ‘‘Dixiecrat’’ ticket), Loosely, a strong 
supporter of states’ rights from the South. 


Favorite Son -- A favorite son is a person, 
usually in elective state office, who receives the 





Glossary of Political Terms 


votes of his state at the national convention. The 
state’s delegates are usually pledged to vote for the 
favorite son only on the first ballot. A favorite son 
often controls the votes of the delegation after the 
first ballot is completed, with the power to switch 
its votes to the candidate of his choice. 


Grass Roots -- Politically speaking, grass 
roots means close to the rank and file rather than 
political leaders. Sen. Albert J. Beveridge of Indiana, 
keynoter of the 1912 Bull Moose convention, said: 
‘“‘This party comes from the grass roots. It has 
grown from the soil of the people’s hard necessities.”’ 


Hat in the Ring -- This expression originated 
with Theodore Roosevelt in 1912. Hetold reporters: 
**My hat’s in the ring. The fightis on and I’m strip- 
ped to the buff.’’ 


Mending Fences -- This expression originated 
with John Sherman, Rutherford B, Hayes’ Secretary 
of the Treasury, in 1879, Sherman, on a visit to 
his home in Ohio, made a speech which began: ‘‘] 
found when I arrived in my old home that the papers 
said I came west seeking the nomination for gov- 
ernor. I came purely on private business -- to 
repair my fences and look after neglected property.”’ 
Sherman later wrote inhis memoirs: ‘‘The reporters 
seized upon the reference to my fences and construed 
it as having a political significance. The phrase, 
mending fences, became a byword, and every poli- 
tician engaged in strengthening his position is still 
said to be mending his fences,”’ 


Old Guard -- First applied to the Republican 
stand-patters in 1880, Sen. Roscoe Conkling, placing 
Gen, U.S, Grant’s name in nomination, said: ‘‘ Pull no 
skulkers from under the ammunition wagon; take the 
tried and true old hero -- with the Old Guard behind 
him,..."" Delegates who supported Grant for a third 
term adopted as their slogan, ‘‘The Old Guard dies, 
but never surrenders,”’ 


Steam Roller -- Frequently applied to high- 
handed methods of overcoming opposition in politics, 
the term was first used by a reporter covering the 
1908 GOP convention to describe the tactics of Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt, who was trying to dictate 
the nomination of William Howard Taft as his suc- 
cessor. 


Straw Vote-- An unofficial pre-election poll, 
straw vote may have been suggested by the old 
proverb, ‘‘Straws show which way the wind blows.”’ 
Charles (Calico Charlie) Foster is said to have been 
the first politician to use this method of forecasting 
an election during his campaign for governor in 
Ohio in 1879, 
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* Pledged or committed to Nixon 


t Pledged to Goldwater 
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Results of the 16 Presidential Primaries in 1960 


Returns from the Nation’s 1960 Presidential pri- 
maries are summarized below. For full names and fur- 
ther information on Presidential candidates (unless other- 
wise footnoted), see Personalities sections of this Guide 
(Democrats, p. 19; Republicans, p. 32). 


CALIFORNIA -- June 7 -- Election of entire delegate 
slates pledged to Presidential candidates. 
Democratic Vote: (unofficial returns from 99.9 percent 
of the state’s precincts) 
Slate for Brown 1,327,638 67.7% 
Slate for George H. McLain# 634,881 32.4 
Total 1,962,519 
Republican Vote: (Unofficial returns from same precincts) 
Slate for Nixon 1,475,576 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA -- May 3 -- Direct elec- 
tion of delegates, together with Presidential preference 
vote when requested by a party’s state committee for D.C. 
Democratic Preference Vote: (official returns) 











Humphrey 8,239 57.4% 
Sen, Wayne Morse (Ore.) 6,127 42.6 
Total 14,366 


Democratic Delegate vote: Sixteen convention delegates 
elected (with 8 convention votes) were known Humphrey 
supporters, defeating groups of Morse and Stevenson 
supporters. 

Republican Preference Vote: Not held, 

Republican Delegate vote: 8 unpledged delegates elected. 











FLORIDA-- May 24 -- Direct election of slates of 
delegates who may be pledged to a certain candidate. 
Democratic Vote: No returns currently available. Slate 
pledged to favorite son candidacy of Sen. George A. 
Smathers (D Fla.) was unopposed. 

Republican Vote: No returns currently available, Slate 


pledged to Nixon was unopposed. 


ILLINOIS -- April 12 -- Presidential preference poll 
(not binding on delegates) and election of unpledged dis- 
trict delegates to the conventions. 





from an undetermined number of precincts) 





Kennedy * 34,332 65.0% 
Stevenson * 8,029 15.2 
Symington* 5,744 10.9 
Humphrey * 4,282 8.1 
Johnson * 442 0.8 
Total 52,829 


Republican Preference Vote: (based on an unofficial 
count from almost all of the state’s precincts) 
Nixon 782,840 
(No record of Republican write-in votes available), 





INDIANA --, May 3 -- Presidential preference poll. 
Delegates, chosen by convention, must give first ballot 
support to winner in their party’s primary. 

Democratic Preference Vote (official returns) 








Kennedy 353,832 81.0% 
John H, Latham + 42,084 9.6 
Lar Daly+ 40,853 9.4 
Total 436,769 
Republican Preference Vote (official returns) 

Nixon 408 ,408 95.4% 
Frank R, Beckwirtht 19,677 4.6 
Total 428,085 
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MARYLAND -- May 17 -- Presidential preference 
vote binding on delegates (who are picked at state con- 
vention) for at least one ballot at national convention. 
Democratic Preference Vote: (official returns) 





Kennedy 201,769 71.0% 
Morse 49,420 17.4 
Lar Dalyt 4,690 1.6 
Andrew J. Easter} 3,881 1.4 
Uninstructed delegation 24,350 8.6 


Total ~ 284,110 
Republican Preference Vote: no contest 





MASSACHUSETTS -- April 26 -- Presidential pref- 
erence poll (non-binding) and direct election of delegates. 
There were no delegate contests reflecting voters’ choice 
between possible Presidential nominees , 








Democratic Preference Vote: (official returns) 
Kennedy * 91,607 92.4% 
Stevenson* 4,684 4.7 
Humphrey * 794 0.8 
Nixon* 646 0.7 
Symington* 443 0.4 
Johnson* 268 0.2 
Scattered 721 0.7 
Total 99,163 

63,566 voters expressed no choice. 

Republican Preference Vote: (official returns) 
Nixon* 53,164 86.0%, 
Rockefeller* 4,068 6.6 
Kennedy * 2,989 4.8 
Henry Cabot Lodge* 373 0.6 
Stevenson* 266 0.4 
Goldwater* 221 0.4 
Eisenhower* 172 0.3 
Scattered 592 0.9 
Total 61,845 


27,670 voters expressed no choice. 


NEBRASKA -- May 10 -- Presidential preference poll 
plus direct election of officially unpledged delegates who 
often disregard results of preference poll. 

Democratic Preference Vote: (official returns) 








Kennedy 80,408 89.1% 
Symington* 4,083 4.5 
Humphrey * 3,202 3.5 
Stevenson* 1,368 1.5 
Johnson* 962 4.1 
Nixon* 241 0.3 
Total 90,264 
Republican Preference Vote: (official returns) 

Nixon * 74,356 93.8% 
Rockefeller* 2,028 2.6 
Goldwater* 1,068 1.3 
Kennedy * 882 ee | 
Scattering* _ 923 1,2 
Total 79,257 


NEW HAMPSHIRE -- March 8 -- Presidential pref- 
erence poll (non-binding) plus election of delegates who 
may list their own Presidential preferences on the ballot. 


#California old age pension advocate. 
tPerennial and/or minor candidate. 


*Write-in votes. 


Democratic Preference Poll: (official returns) 








Kennedy 43,372 85.2% 
Paul C, Fisher, 6,853 13.5 
Stevenson* 168 0.3 
Symington * 183 0.4 
Nixon * 164 0.3 
Scattering * __ 159 0.3 
Total 65,204 


Democratic Delegate election: 
For Kennedy: 22 of 22 (11 convention votes) 
Republican Preference Poll: 








Nixon 65,204 89.3% 
Rockefeller* 2,745 3.8 
Fisher*t 2,388 3.3 
Kennedy * 2,196 3.0 
Lodge* 141 0.2 
Bridges* 108 0.1 
Scattering* __ 249 0.3 
Total 73,013 
Republican Delegate election: 





For Nixon: 14 of 14 (14 convention votes) 


NEW JERSEY -- April 19 -- No Presidential pref- 
erence primary held in 1960 because no candidate entered 
his name. Delegates were elected to both conventions, but 
there were no contests reflecting voters’ choice between 
possible Presidential nominees. 


OHIO -- May 3 -- Direct election of at-large and 
district delegates to national conventions pledged to 
Presidential candidates. 

Democratic Delegate Election: (official returns) 

At large returns: DiSalle slate elected 34 delegates 
with 17 convention votes; Albert S. Porter slate elected 2 
delegates with 1 convention vote. Both slates pledged to 
support Kennedy at convention. 

District returns: DiSalle slates elected 40 delegates 
with 40 convention votes; Porter slate elected 6 delegates 
with 6 convention votes. 

Republican Delegate Election: (official returns) 

At large returns: Nixonslate elected all 10 delegates 
with 10 convention votes. (Ex-Sen. George H. Bender, run- 
ning as single candidate against Nixon slate, defeated.) 

District returns: Nixon slate unopposed, elected 46 
of 46 delegate slots with 46 convention votes. 








OREGON -- May 20 -- Presidential preference poll 
and direct election of convention delegates who are bound 
to support the preference poll winner until less than 35 
percent of the convention votes for him, or he releases 
his delegates, or until two ballots have passed. 
Democratic Preference Vote: (official returns 


~ 











Kennedy _ 146,332 91.1% 
Morse 91,665 32.0 
Humphrey 16,319 5.7 
Symington 12,496 4.4 
Johnson 11,101 3.9 
Stevenson * 7,924 2.8 
Nixon* 5 fae 0.2 
Total 286,549 
Republican Preference Vote: (official returns) 

Nixon 211,276 93.9% 
Rockefeller* 9,307 4.1 
Kennedy * 2,864 1.3 
Goldwater* __ 1,552 0.7 
Total 224,999 


PENNSYLVANIA -- April 26 -- Presidential pref- 
erence poll plus direct election of district delegates to 
national conventions. There were no delegate contests 
reflecting voters’ choice between possible Presidential 
nominees, 

Democratic Preference Vote (official returns) 











Kennedy * 183,073 71.3, 
Stevenson* 29,660 11.5 
Nixon* 15,136 5.9 
Humphrey * 13,860 5.4 
Symington* 6,791 2.6 
Johnson* 2,918 LS 
Rockefeller * 1,078 0.4 
Scattering* 4,297 1.7 
Total 256,813 
Republican Preference Vote (official returns) 

Nixon 968,538 98.1% 
Rockefeller * 12,491 Ls 
Kennedy * 3,886 0.4 
Stevenson* 428 0.4 
Goldwater* 286 0.02 
Scattering __ 1,202 0.1 
Total 986,831 


SOUTH DAKOTA -- June 7 -- Direct election ofslates 
of delegates either unpledged or pledged to support a cer- 
tain candidate. 

Democratic Vote: No returns currently available, Slate 
pledged to Humphrey was unopposed. 

Republican Vote: No returns currently available. Slate 
pledged to Nixon was unopposed. 


WEST VIRGINIA -- May 10 -- Presidential preference 
poll plus direct election of convention delegates, There 
were no delegate contests reflecting voters’ choice be- 
tween possible Presidential nominees. Preference vote 
not binding on convention delegates. 

Democratic Preference Vote (official returns) 











Kennedy 236,510 60.8% 
Humphrey 152,187 39.2 
Total 388,697 


Republican Preference Vote: no contest. 





WISCONSIN -- April 5 -- Election of convention dele- 
gates on slates pledged to candidates for the Presidential 
nomination. 

Democratic Statewide Vote (official returns) 





Kennedy 476,024 56.5% 
Humphrey 366,753 33.9 
Total 842,777 


(thus electing 10 delegates-at-large, with five convention 
votes, pledged to Kennedy) 
Democratic District Vote 

Won by Kennedy slate -- 6 districts 

Won by Humphrey slate -- 4 districts 
(thus electing 50 district delegates, with 25 convention 
votes; 30 delegates with 15 votes pledged to Kennedy, 20 
delegates with 10 votes pledged to Humphrey) 





Nixon 339,383 
(thus electing 10 delegates at large, with 10 convention 
votes, pledged to Nixon) 
Republican District Vote 








Won by Nixon slate -- 10 districts 
(thus electing 20 district delegates, with 20 convention 
votes, pledged to Nixon) 


*Write-in votes. tPerennial and/or minor candidate. 
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Major Political Events Leading to the Conventions 


These were the major political and news events 
leading up to the 1960 conventions: 


1959 


Jan, 1 -- Nelson A, Rockefeller (R) was inaugurated 
as Governor of New York. 

Jan. 5 -- Edmund G, Brown (D) was inaugurated as 
Governor of California. 

Jan, 6 -- House Republicans elected Rep. Charles A, 
Halleck (R Ind.) as minority leader replacing Rep. Joseph 
W. Martin Jr. (R Mass.), GOP House leader since 1939, 

Feb. 16 -- Sen. John F. Kennedy (D Mass.) in Look 
magazine said separation of church and state was “‘fund- 
amental’”’ to American heritage. 

Feb, 23 -- Sen. William Proxmire (D Wis.) began a 
series of speeches criticizing Johnson’s leadership. 

April 11 -- Republican National Committee selected 
Sen. Thruston B, Morton (R Ky.) National Chairman. 

June 5 -- Johnson answered Senate critics: ‘‘This 
one-man rule stuff is a myth....’’ 

July 1 -- President Eisenhower told his press con- 
ference he would remain neutral on nomination. 

July 15 -- National steel strike began. 

July 24 -- Nixon-Khrushchev ‘‘kitchen debate’’ in 
Mowcow, Nixon Russia-Poland trip dates: July 23-Aug. 5. 

Sept. 4 -- Final House vote finishing Congressional 
action on the 1959 labor reform bill. 

Sept. 14 -- Sen, Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) said he was 
not a candidate for the 1960 Presidential nomination. 

Sept. 15 -- Congress adjourned. 

Sept. 15-27 -- Khrushchev visited U.S, 

Sept. 16 -- Democratic National Committee approved 
the 1956 “‘loyalty rule’’ for the 1960 convention. 

Sept. 17 -- House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) 
said he would prefer not to be permanent chairman for 
a fourth consecutive convention, 

Oct, 3-13 -- GOP Committee on Program and Pro- 
gress released report on long-term goals. 

Nov. 24 -- A memo onhis loss of the 1952 GOP Pres- 
idential nomination by Sen. Robert A. Taft (R Ohio 1939- 
53) was disclosed. Taft blamed New York financial 
interests and the national press. 

Nov. 25 -- The Catholic Bishops of America issued a 
statement opposing U.S. aid to countries which might use 
funds to support birth control, kicking off a new discus- 
sion of the Catholic issue in the campaign. 

Dec, 26 -- Rockefeller announced he would not seek 
the GOP Presidential nomination, and would not accept the 
Vice Presidential nomination. 

Dec. 29 -- Brown said he would take no action to 
become the Democratic Presidential nominee. 

Dec. 30 -- Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) 
announced he would seek the Democratic nomination. 


1960 


Jan, 2 -- Kennedy announced his candidacy for the 
Presidency, 

Jan, 4 -- Steel strike settled; Nixon got substantial 
major credit. 

jan, 8 -- Nixon allowed his name to be entered in 
three primaries thereby becoming a candidate for the 
GOP nomination, 
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Jan, 21 -- Kennedy said he considered Sen. Lyndon 
B, Johnson (D Texas) his ‘‘principal adversary”’ for 
the Democratic nomination. 

Jan, 27 -- GOP campaign kick-off, ‘‘Dinner with 
Ike,”’ 

Feb, 23 -- Kennedy announced Rep, Chester Bowles 
(D Conn.) as campaign foreign policy adviser. 

March 7 -- Democratic National Chairman Paul M. 
Butler announced ‘‘advance platform hearings.”’ 

March 8 -- Kennedy and Nixon won New Hampshire 
primary without serious opposition. 

March 15 -- “‘A high Democratic official’ saying 
Kennedy would win the Democratic nomination was re- 
ported to be Butler. 

March 16 -- President Eisenhower cryptically en- 
dorsed Nixon as his candidate for President. 

March 24 -- Symington announced his candidacy for 
the Democratic nomination. 

March 26 -- South Carolina Republicans voted to 
support Sen. Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) for the GOP 
nomination for President. 

April 5 -- Wisconsin primary -- Kennedy led Hum- 
phrey in Democratic balloting and Nixon statewide. 

April 11 -- Stevenson returned from two-month 
South American trip, said he was not a candidate. 

April 12 -- Illinois Presidential primary -- Nixon 
unopposed, with no Democratic entrants, Kennedy led 
write-ins, 

April 20 -- Bowles 
chairman, 

April 21 -- Kennedy speech on his Catholicism, 
blamed press for ‘‘magnifying’’ and ‘‘oversimplifying’’ 
the issue. 

April 26 -- Pennsylvania Presidential primary -- 
Nixon on the ballot, far ahead of Rockefeller write-ins; 
Kennedy led Democratic all-write-in contest. 

April 26 -- Massachusetts Presidential primary -- 
Nixon led all-write-in contest; Kennedy took 93 percent 
of all-write-in Democratic contest, 

May 1 -- U-2 plane shot down over Russia. 

‘May 3 -- District of Columbia primary -- Humphrey 
beat Morse in preference poll. 

May 3 -- Indiana Presidential primary -- Nixon and 
Kennedy won over minor opposition, although Kennedy’s 
opponents showed unexpected strength. 

May 10 -- West Virginia Presidential primary -- 
Kennedy downed Humphrey 60 percent to 40 percent; 
Humphrey withdrew from the pre-convention race. 

May 10 -- Nebraska Presidential primary -- Ken- 
nedy on the ballot, far ahead of Symington who led write- 
ins; Nixon received over 69,000 write-ins. 

May 14 -- Rockefeller declined post at convention, 

May 16 -- Summit collapse. 

May 17 -- Maryland Presidential primary -- Ken- 
nedy beat Morse, 70 percent to 17 percent. 

May 20 -- Oregon Presidential primary -- Nixon(on 
ballot) beat Rockefeller (write-ins) 98 percent tc 2 per- 
cent; Kennedy beat Morse 51 percent to 32 percent. 
Morse withdrew from race. 

May 25 -- Rockefeller said he would accept draft. 

June 2 -- Johnson-for-President committee formed. 

June 8 -- Rockefeller statement asking that Nixon 
give his program,and criticizing Administration policies. 

June 16 -- Japan cancelled President’s visit. 





named Platform Committee 














FACTS ABOUT JULY 11 DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 


@® Time -- July 11, 1960. 

@ City -- Los Angeles. 

Place -- Memorial Sports Arena. 
Headquarters -- Biltmore Hotel. 

Number of delegates -- 2,934 (maximum), 
Number of alternates -- 1,467 (maximum), 
Number of votes -- 1,521. 

Votes required to nominate -- 761. 


The Los Angeles Memorial Sports Arena, site ofthe 
33rd Democratic National Convention, was dedicated July 
2, 1959 by Vice President Richard M. Nixon (R Calif.). 
The 1960 meeting in Los Angeles is the Demccrats’ first 
California convention since 1920, when they met in San 
Francisco, (See box on page 2.) The only other national 
convention on the West Coast was held in 1956 by the 
Republicans in San Francisco, 

Democratic National Chairman Paul M. Butler April 
5 appointed a 14-member Arrangements Committee for 
the convention, with himself as chairman. The Arrange- 
ments Committee recommended the various convention 
officials to the National Committee. 


Apportionment of Delegates 


The call of the 1960 Democratic National Convention 
was made Jan, 15 at which time the distribution of con- 
vention votes was made, (See chart beginning on page 8.) 
The convention has 149 more votes this year than in 1956. 
The basis of the distribution of votes was decided at a 
meeting of the Democratic National Committee Sept. 16, 
1959. It follows: 

@ 2% votes to each state for each of its U.S. Senators 
and each of its U.S, Representatives, 

@ % additional vote where the basic allocation resulted 
in a fractional vote -- to be classed as an at-large half- 
vote for the state. 

@ Those states having a total number of votes under this 
distribution which is less than the number of votes to 
which the state was entitled in the 1956 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention to receive such additional number of 
votes as will make the total number for the state equal to 
that which the state was entitled in the 1956 National 
Convention. Such additional votes are to be classed as 
at-large votes. (Besides the basic allocation, the 1956 
apportionment allowed extra votes for states that went 
Democratic in the 1952 Presidential election or elected 
a Democratic governor on or after Nov. 4, 1952.) 

® Votes set for the Canal Zone -- 3; District of Colum- 
bia -- 8; Puerto Rico -- 6 and Virgin Islands -- 3. 

@ In addition, each state, the District of Columbia and 
each territory receive one vote for its two members of 
the Democratic National Committee, each to be a member 
of the state’s delegation and to have a half-vote. Butler 
said these votes would not be bound by the unit rule. 

The Democrats were specific on the number ofdele- 
gates and alternates permitted, although the total is still 
well over the number attending the Republican Convention. 
(See page 28), Each state, the District of Columbia and 
each territory was allowed one delegate for one vote but 
not more than two delegates for one vote, each with a half- 
vote. Each full vote was to be represented by no more 
than one alternate (except those votes for National 
Committee members), 


Loyalty Rule 


The Call of the Convention, signed by Butler, reiterat- 
ed the Democrats Loyalty Rule approved by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee Sept. 16, 1959. The rule at- 
tempts to assure that the ticket chosen by the convention 
will be on the Democratic ballot in every state, It is the 
same as the 1956 convention rule, although it was not in- 
voked in 1956. The rule in full: 

“It is the understanding that a state Democratic 
party, in selecting and certifying delegates to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, thereby undertakes to assure 
that voters in the state will have the opportunity to cast 
their election ballots for the Presidential and Vice Presi- 
dential nominees selected by said convention, and for elec- 
tors pledged formally or in good conscience to the election 
of these Presidential and Vice Presidential nominees, 
under the Democratic party label and designation; 

‘It is understood that the delegates to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, when certified by the state 
Democratic party, are bona fide Democrats who have the 
interests, welfare and success of the Democratic party at 
heart, and will participate in the convention in good faith, 
and therefore no additional assurances shall be required 
of delegates to the Democratic National Convention in 
absence of credentials contest or challenge; 

“It is the duty of every member of the Democratic 
National Committee to declare affirmatively for the nom- 
inees of the convention, and his or her failure to do so 
shall be cause for the Democratic National Committee 
or its duly authorized subcommittee to declare his or her 
seat vacant after notice and opportunity for hearing.’’ 

The Committee also readopted the 1956 unit rule 
under which some states bind all delegates to vote as the 
majority of the delegation decides. (See page 4) 


Convention Officers 


Permanent Chairman -- Gov. Leroy Collins (Fla.). 

Honorary Chairman -- Speaker Sam Rayburn (Texas), 

Temporary Chairman and Keynoter -- Sen, Frank 
Church (Idaho), 

Parliamentarian -- Rep. Clarence Cannon (Mo.). 

Chairman, Resolutions Committee -- Rep. Chester 
W. Bowles (Conn.), 

Chairman, Rules Committee -- Gov. Herschel C. 


Loveless (Iowa). 
Co-Chairmen, Credentials Committee -- Camille F. 
Gravel Jr. (La.) and Calvin W. Rawlings (Utah). 
Chairman, Host Committee -- Dan A. Kimball (Calif.), 
Secretary -- Mrs. Dorothy Vredenburgh (Ala.). 
Sergeant-at-Arms -- Monroe Goldwater (N.Y.). 
Convention Manager -- James Leonard Reinsch (Ga.). 


Democratic Platform 


Advance platform hearings were held for the 1960 
Democratic platform in various cities throughout the 
Nation between April 28 and June 27 covering the follow- 
ing subjects: Foreign policy and defense; farm policy; 
economic growth; conservation and natural resources; 
urban and suburban problems; education; economics of 
peace; human rights; tight money and opportunities for 
youth; labor and transportation; medical care and prob- 
lems of the aged. 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN THE 1956 DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 


Monday, August 13 


Noon -- National Chairman Paul M, Butler calls the 
convention to order in Chicago’s International Amphi- 
theater.... Backers of Adlai E, Stevenson, New York Gov. 
Averell Harriman, Sen, Lyndon B, Johnson (Texas), Sen. 
Stuart Symington (Mo.) and Kentucky Gov. A.B, (Happy) 
Chandler have set up headquarters, are busy rounding up 
votes,... As convention opens, Stevenson reported to have 
538 votes, Harriman 213.... At12:43Sen. Paul H, Douglas 
(Ill.) welcomes delegates.... After more speeches, ses- 
sion adjourns at 1:47 p.m.,.... Credentials Committee 
votes 52-2 against seating rump delegations from South 
Carolina and Mississippi.... 1952 loyalty-oath opponents 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (Minn.) and ex-Virginia Gov. 
John M, Battle support a compromise ‘‘good faith’’ rule 
designed to prevent repeat of near walkout in 1952. 

8:20 p.m. -- Second session begins. Keynoter Frank 
Clement, 36-year old Tennessee governor, delivers 10- 
count ‘‘How-long-O-Lord indictment’? of Eisenhower 
Administration.... Session adjourns at 10:38 p.m. 


Tuesday, August 14 


12:02 p.m, -- Temporary Chairman Clement calls 
third session to order.... Delegates hear speeches by 
seven Democratic Congresswomen; adjourn at 2:28 p.m.... 
Stevenson and Harriman forces wrestle for uncommitted 
favorite sons.... Former President HarryS, Trumantells 
press, ‘‘My firm conclusion is that Stevenson, if nomin- 
ated, cannot carry any more states than he did in 1952.”’ 

8:05 p.m. -- Fourth session comes to order. Per- 
manent Chairman Sam Rayburn (Texas) begins speech 
following demonstration for him.... Convention accepts 
report of Credentials Committee, adjourns 10:27 p.m. 


Wednesday, August 15 


first ballot victory as convention continues in adjourn- 
ment.... Harriman denies he plans to withdraw.... North- 
erners protest compromise civil rights plank, seek signa- 
tures of 11 platform committee members necessary to 
file minority plank. 

9:01 p.m, -- Fifth session begins,... Apprehension 
over civil rights fight builds up.... Rayburn wins time 
for compromise by altering schedule, introducing Sen. 
Robert S, Kerr (Okla.) for speech while frantic efforts 
to reach civil rights compromise go on behind scenes.... 
Convention learns minority report will be filed, and 
several delegations leave floor to caucus on position. 
At 10:16 p.m, Rep. John W. McCormack (Mass.), platform 
committee chairman, introduces platform.... Delegations 
continue to caucus as platform is read. 


Thursday, August 16 


Fifth session still underway. At 12:42 a.m. delegates 
come to life as civil rights plank, last on program, is 
presented by McCormack.... Minority civil rights plank, 
calling for specific endorsement and implementation of 
Supreme Court decision, is presented.... Sen. Herbert H. 
Lehman (N.Y.), Gov. G. Mennen Williams (Mich.), Dele- 
gate Richard Richards (Calif.) and Sen, Douglas take the 
rostrum for the minority, urging a stronger plank,...For- 
mer President Truman is recognized, asks delegates to 
adopt compromise civil rights plank. At 1:22 a.m., with 
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vote imminent, Rayburn overlooks states calling for a 
roll-call vote, asks for voice vote.... When shouting is over 
Rayburn announces minority plank is lost.... The con- 
vention by voice vote accepts complete majority platform. 
Session adjourns at 1:41 a.m.... Reports put Stevenson 
within 12% votes of first ballot nomination. 

12:04 p.m, -- Sixth and nomination session opens.... 
Rayburn asks for roll of states. At 1:22 p.m. Kennedy 
nominates Stevenson, setting off 25-minute demonstra- 
tion.... At 2:34 p.m. Johnson is nominated by John M., 
Connally of Texas.... At3:30p.m.Harrimanis nominated; 
Truman makes seconding speech.... Nominations are 
made for favorite sons and session adjourns after seven 
hours of speech making and demonstrations. 

9:04 p.m, -- Seventh session convenes, At 9:27, 
Alabama, first to answer roll of the states, casts 15% 
of 26 votes for Stevenson.... At 9:55 p.m. Pennsylvania 
casts 67 votes for Stevenson, bringing his total to 741 
and nomination.... The roll-call gives Stevenson 905% 
votes, Harriman 210 votes, 256% for seven favorite 
sons.... Gov. Marvin Gary (Ga.) moves Stevenson’s 
nomination be made unanimous; Rayburn takes voice vote, 
hears the ‘‘yeas,’’ declares, ‘‘There are no noes’’..., At 
11:03 p.m, Stevenson comes to rostrum to great cheering 
convention, tells delegates selection of Vice Presidential 
candidate will be left to them.... Session adjourns at 
11:15 p.m,.... Backers of V.P. candidates work throughout 
the night, rounding up delegates. 


Friday, August 17 





12:18 p.m, -- Rayburn convenes eighth session.... 
Kefauver claims 700 votes for Veep, enough for nomina- 
tion on first ballor.... New York and New Jersey 
announce for Wagner.... Humphrey forces appear to be 
slowing down.... At 1:07 p.m. roll for Vice Presidential 
nominations begins; Alabama yields to Tennessee; Sen. 
Albert Gore (Tenn.) is nominated.,.. At 1:18 p.m. 
Kefauver nominated by Ohio Delegates Michael DiSalle.... 
At 1:31 p.m. Conn, Gov, Abraham A, Ribicoff nominates 
Kennedy.... Nominations follow for Gov. Leroy Collins 
(Fla.), Humphrey (nominated by Symington), Harriman, 
Gov. Luther H, Hodges (N.C.). Roll begins at 2:31 p.m. 
Kefauver finishes in front of field with 483% votes, 
Kennedy 304, Gore 178, Wagner 162% as first ballot ends 
at 3:04 p.m... Roll begins for second ballot, fifth time 
this has been necessary to nominate Democratic Vice 
Presidential candidate.... Second runner Kennedy gains 
enough new support to lead Kefauver during most of 
second. ballot. At end of roll call Kennedy leads with 618 
votes to 551% for Kefauver.... Oklahoma and Minnesota 
switch all their votes to Kefauver.... The score board 
shows the two contenders tied at 666 votes at 4:10 p.m.... 
At 4:16 p.m. Pennsylvania announces for Kefauver, more 
than enough to give him nomination.... Kennedy moves 
nomination be made unanimous; motion is approved.... 
Session ends 4:25 p.m. 

8:30 p.m. -- Ninth and final session convenes.... 
Truman speaks, praises Stevenson as ‘‘real fighter,’’ says 
he is ‘‘well satisfied with the results of this conven- 
tion.’’.... Stevenson, in his ‘‘new America’’ acceptance 
address, says Eisenhower Administration has failed to 
prepare U.S. ‘‘for stern decisions and great risks.’’.... 
At 10:53 p.m. convention is adjourned sine die. 








ORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Democratic National Committee 


The Democratic National Committee, organized in 
1848, is the interim governing body of the Democratic 
party. Currently its full strength is 108 members, one 
man and one woman from each of the 50 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone and the 
Virgin Islands. Members are nominated by the states 
and approved by the national convention, which invariably 
approves the states’ recommendations. 

The national committee serves for four years, from 
convention to convention. Committee officers include a 
chairman, not more than six vice chairmen, secretary and 
treasurer. They are elected by the committee, but need 
not be chosen from the ranks of its members, Major 
officers actually are chosen by the party’s Presidential 
candidate. The committee usually maintains standing 
executive, finance and credentials committees. 

The duties and powers of the national committee, 
according to the Democratic Manual, ordinarily include: 

Directing the national campaign. 

Creating committees and subcommittees and electing 
or appointing additional officers or subcommittees. 

Resolving contests for membership in the national 
committee. 

Maintaining national headquarters in Washington and 
in the convention city during convention sessions. 

Maintaining press-radio-television services, speak- 
ers’ bureaus, information services, etc. 

Financing convention and campaign expenses. 

Arranging for the national convention, including 
setting the time and place, issuing the call, recommending 
a slate of temporary officers and preparing a temporary 
roll of delegates, 

Filling vacancies on the national ticket that occur 
after the convention. 

Submitting recommendations for consideration by the 
convention, 

Expelling members. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Members of the Democratic National Committee: 


OFFICERS 


Chairman: Paul M., Butler. 

Vice chairmen: Rep. Hale Boggs (La.), Rep. William 
L. Dawson (Ill.), Mrs. Katie Louchheim, Sen, Mike Mans- 
field (Mont.), Gov. Robert B. Meyner (N.J.), Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams (Mich.). 

Secretary: Mrs. Dorothy Vredenburgh. 

Treasurer: Matthew H. McCloskey. 

Parliamentarian: Rep. Clarence Cannon (Mo.), 

General Counsel: Harold Leventhal, 


MEMBERS 
ALABAMA 
Charles W. McKay Jr., Mrs. Lennard Thomas. 
ALASKA 
Alex Miller, Mrs. Helen M., Fischer. 
ARIZONA 


Steven W. Langmade, Mrs. Leisa G. Bronson. 


ARKANSAS 
Paul Chambers, Mrs. Jack Carnes. 


CALIFORNIA 
Paul Ziffren, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Smith, 


COLORADO 
Lawrence M, Henry, Mrs, Marguerite Peyton Thomp- 
son, 


CONNECTICUT 

John M, Golden, Mrs. Beatrice Holt Rosenthal. 
DELAWARE 

Willam S. Potter, Mrs. Belle Everett. 
FLORIDA 

Jerry W. Carter, Mrs. W.W. (Peggy) Ehrmann. 
GEORGIA 

Denmark Groover, Jr., Mrs. T.K. Kendrick. 
HAWAII 

Dr. Ernest I, Murai, Mrs. Delores M. Martin. 
IDAHO 

Harry Wall, Mrs. Bert H. Miller. 
ILLINOIS 

Jacob M, Arvey, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Conkey. 
INDIANA 

Paul M, Butler, Mrs. Kenneth J, Luckett. 
IOWA 

Donald J. Mitchell, Mrs. Alberta Metcalf Kelly. 
KANSAS 

Frank G, Theis, Mrs. Georgia Neese Gray. 
KENTUCKY 

A.B. Chandler, Mrs, William B. Ardery. 
LOUISIANA 

Camille F. Gravel, Jr., Mrs. Blanche R. Long.* 
MAINE 

Richard J. Dubord, Mrs. Richard A. Kiah. 
MARYLAND 

Michael J. Birmingham, Dr. Mildred Otenasek, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

John B, Hynes, Mrs, Elizabeth A, Stanton, 
MICHIGAN 

Thomas H.E. Quimby, Mrs, Margaret Price. 
MINNESOTA 

Gerald W. Heaney, Mrs. Douglas P, (lone) Hunt. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Hugh N, Clayton, Mrs. Fletcher Gore. 
MISSOURI 

Mark Holloran, Mrs. Willa Mae Roberts, 
MONTANA 


Leo C, Graybill, Mrs. Bernice Kingsbury, 


NEBRASKA 

Bernard J, Boyle, Miss Mary Cunningham, 
*The Louisiana Democratic state Committee May 27 replaced Gravel 
with Harry V. Booth. The National Committee disputed the right of a 
state to remove a national committeeman and both may fight for the 
convention seat. 
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NEVADA 
William K. Woodburn, Mrs. Jean Hunter. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bernard L. Boutin, Mrs. Frances S, Adams, 


NEW JERSEY 
David T. Wilentz, Mrs. Thelma Parkinson Sharp. 


NEW MEXICO 
Tom E, Brown, Sr., Mrs. U.D. Sawyer. 


NEW YORK 
Carmine G,. DeSapio, Mrs. Edna F. Kelly. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
John D, Larkins, Jr., Mrs. Benjamin Bryan Everett. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
David G. Kelly, Mrs. Daphne Nygaard. 


OHIO 
Albert A. Horstman, Mrs. Helen Gunsett. 


OKLAHOMA 
James H. Arrington, Mrs. Bertrude F. Cummings. 


OREGON 
C, Girard Davidson, Mrs. Virginia Grant. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
David L. Lawrence, Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Dennis J. Roberts, Miss Katherine M. Cullinan. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Edgar A, Brown, Mrs. Anne Agnew. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
C.L. Chase, Mrs. Murman Jensen. 


TENNESSEE 
Herbert S. Walters, Mrs. Ruth Russell. 


TEXAS 
Byron Skelton, Mrs. R.D. Randolph. 


UTAH 
Calvin W. Rawlings, Mrs. Roxey S. Romney. 


VERMONT 
William I, Ginsburg, Mrs. Beatrice Schurman. 


VIRGINIA 
G. Fred Switzer, Mrs. John Garland Pollard. 


WASHINGTON 
Joe Gluck, Mrs. Alice Hogan West, 


WEST VIRGINIA 
John E, Amos, Mrs. Nunley Snedegar. 


WISCONSIN 

Herman F, Jessen, Mrs. Vel Phillips. 
WYOMING 

Tracy S. McCraken, Mrs, Earle G, Burwell. 
CANAL ZONE 


Edward J, Higgins, Mrs. L.O. Keen. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
J.C. Turner, Mrs. Katie Louchheim. 


PUERTO RICO 
Orlando Antonsanti, Mrs, Marta Riera. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Ralph Paiewonsky, Mrs, Lucinda Millin. 
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Democratic Congressional Committee 


The Democratic National Congressional Committee, 
commonly known as the Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee, was created in 1882 toaidinthe election of Demo- 
cratic Members of the House. According to party rules, 
it ‘‘has no organic connection with either the Democratic 
National Convention or the Democratic National Com- 
mittee.’’ It stays out of primary campaigns and supports 
the official Democratic nominees by supplying literature, 
speakers, voting records and routine campaign facilities. 

The committee’s membership consists of one person 
from each state and territory that has Democratic repre- 
sentation in the House. Each Democratic delegation se- 
lects its representative for the committee at the beginning 
of each Congress. The committee usually maintains 
standing executive, finance, research and speakers’ com- 
mittees. It has a Washington office financed by the na- 
tional committee. Committee membership: 


Michael J. Kirwan (Ohio), chairman; Hugh J, Addoni- 
zio (N.J.), Carl Albert (Okla.), Walter S. Baring’ (Nev.), 
John A, Blatnik (Minn.), Frank W. Boykin (Ala.), J. Floyd 
Breeding (Kan.), Larry Brock (Neb.), Overton Brooks 
(La.), Paul Brown (Ga.), Quentin Burdick (N.D.), Merwin 
Coad (lowa), Frank M. Coffin (Maine), Harold D. Cooley 
(N.C.), William L. Dawson (Ill.), Clifford Davis (Tenn.), 
George H. Fallon (Md.), Michael A. Feighan (Ohio), John 
E. Fogarty (R.I.), Edith Green (Ore.), Daniel K. Inouye 
(Hawaii), Donald J. Irwin (Conn.), John Jarman (Okla.), 
Paul C, Jones (Mo,), Eugene J, Keogh (N.Y.), David S. 
King (Utah), John W. McCormack (Mass.), Harris B. 
McDowell Jr. (Del.), George McGovern (S.D.), John L. 
McMillan (S.C.), Ray J. Madden (Ind.), Don Magnuson 
(Wash.), Lee Metcalf (Mont.), William H. Meyer (Vt.), 
Joseph M. Montoya (N.M.), Thomas E. Morgan (Pa.), 
W.F. Norrell (Ark.), Thomas P. O’Neill Jr. (Mass.), 
Gracie Pfost (Idaho), Sam Rayburn (Texas), Louis C. 
Rabaut (Mich.), Ralph J. Rivers (Alaska), Byron G. 
Rogers (Colo.), Paul G, Rogers (Fla.), Harry R. Shep- 
pard (Calif.), Frank E. Smith (Miss.), Howard W, Smith 
(Va.), Brent Spence (Ky.), Harley O. Staggers (W.Va.), 
Stewart L. Udall (Ariz.), James C. Wright Jr. (Texas), 
Clement J. Zablocki (Wis.). 


Senatorial Campaign Committee 


The Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee is 
an autonomous group formed to aid in the election of the 
party’s candidates for the United States Senate. It origi- 
nated in 1916, following adoption of the constitutional 
amendment providing for direct election of Senators, It 
usually consists of five to nine members. The Demo- 
cratic leader of the Senate designates the chairman, who 
chooses his committee members, Members are appointed 
for two years and are customarily reappointed, but no 
Senator serves on the committee when he himself is up 
for reelection. Like the Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee, the Senatorial Campaign Committee maintains a 
Washington office, staffed by the national committee. 
Current membership of the Committee: 


George A. Smathers (Fla.), Chairman; Hubert Hum- 
phrey (Minn.), Vice-chairman; Clinton P. Anderson 
(N.M.), Joseph S. Clark (Pa.), J. Allen Frear Jr. (Del.), 
Robert S, Kerr (Okla.), John L. McClellan (Ark. ), Herman 
E. Talmadge (Ga.). 














The following is a series of capsule profiles of leading person- 
alities in the Democratic party and 1960 convention. 


JACOB M. ARVEY, 64, Chicago, Ill., graduate of John 
Marshall Law School, World War II veteran, married, 
four children. Lawyer. Assistant state’s attorney, 
Cook County, 1918-20; alderman, 1923-41, Chairman of 
Cook County (Chicago) Central Committee of Democratic 
party; Illinois National Committeeman since 1950. Long 
a power in Illinois Democratic circles; influentia! in Adlai 
E, Stevenson’s first nomination for Presidency in 1952; 
officially uncommitted but reportedly leaning toward can- 
didacy of Sen. John F. Kennedy (Mass.) in 1960. 


JOHN M. BAILEY, 55, Hartford, Conn., graduate of 
Catholic University and Harvard Law School, married, 
four children. Lawyer. Has held numerous political 
positions in Hartford and Connecticut governments since 
1931; chairman of Democratic state committee since 1946. 
Strong backer of Kennedy for Vice President in 1956 
(issued ‘‘Bailey paper’’ seeking to show importance of 
Catholic vote to Democratic ticket); active supporter of 
Kennedy for President in 1960. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 59, Essex, Conn., graduate of Yale, 
married, five children. Advertising executive, founder 
and head of Benton and Bowles, Inc., 1929-41. Head of 
Office of Price Administration, 1943-46. Special Assist- 
ant to Secretary General of the United Nations, 1947-48. 
Elected governor of Connecticut, 1948; defeated for re- 
election in 1950. Ambassador to India, 1951-53. Elected 
to U.S. House in 1958, member of Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. Books and speeches on international affairs and 
domestic politics have won him a wide following among 
liberal Democrats. Announced supporter of Kennedy for 
Democratic Presidential nomination; foreign affairs ad- 
viser to Kennedy. Chairman ofthe Resolutions (platform) 
Committee at 1960 Democratic convention, Regarded as 
a ‘‘dark horse’’ Presidential or Vice Presidential pos- 
sibility. 


CHARLES H. BROWN, 39, Springfield, Mo., studied at 
Drury College and George Washington University, mar- 
ried, two children. Radio and advertising executive. 
Elected to U.S. House in 1956, defeating veteran Republi- 
can Rep, Dewey Short in Missouri’s 7th District. Re- 
elected.1958. National campaign manager for Symington. 


EDMUND G. (PAT) BROWN, 55, San Francisco, Calif., 
graduate of San Francisco Law School, married, four 
children, Catholic. Lawyer. District attorney, San Fran- 
cisco, 1943-50; state attorney general, 1951-59. Elected 
to four-year term as governor in 1958; capitalized on 
election victory to push ambitious program through 1959 
legislature. Involved in controversy over execution of 
Caryl Chessman, spring 1960. Won as favorite son in June 
7 California Presidential primary, though old age pension 
advocate George H. McLain cut heavily into his vote. As 
chief officer of largest state now in Democratic hands, 
holds powerful position at Democratic convention, Pos- 
sible ‘‘dark horse’’ Presidential or Vice Presidential 
nominee. 


PAUL M. BUTLER, 55, South Bend, Ind., graduate of 
Notre Dame University, married, five children. Law- 
yer. Chairman, 1952, Indiana delegation to Democratic 





Profiles of Leading Democratic Convention Personalities 


National Convention. Member, Democratic National Com- 
mittee, 1952 to date; chairman since January 1955. Has 
often been at odds with Southern and conservative groups 
within Democratic party. Expected to resign following 
1960 convention, 


CLARENCE CANNON, 81, Elsberry, Mo., graduate of La 
Grange College, William Jewell College and University of 
Missouri, married, two daughters. Lawyer and history 
professor. House of Representatives, 1923 to date; chair- 
man of Appropriations Committee. An authority on par- 
liamentary law; author of Cannon’s Precedents of the 
House of Representatives and The Democratic Manual. 
Parliamentarian of Democratic National Committee; will 
serve as convention parliamentarian. 


JAMES B. CAREY, 48, Silver Spring, Md., studied at 
Drexel Institute and Wharton Evening School, married, 
two children. Labor leader since early 1930s. General 
president, United Electrical Workers, 1936-41, leader 
in fight against Communist elements in U.E., president 
of the International Union of Electrical Workers (IUE- 
CIO) since 1950. Vice President, AFL-CIO, 1955 to date. 
Has served in various advisory capacities to U.S. Gov- 
ernment on labor matters, Active in Democratic party; 
member, Americans for Democratic Action national 
board. Supporter of Symington for President. 








OSCAR CHAPMAN, 63, Washington, D.C., graduate of 
Westminster Law School, World War I veteran, married, 
one son. Lawyer. Official of the Interior Department, 
1933-53, including Secretary of the Interior, 1949-53. 
Member of Washington law firm. Heads Citizens for 
Johnson National Committee. 


FRANK CHURCH, 35, Boise, Idaho, graduate of Stanford 
University and its Law School, Bhi Beta Kappa. Veteran 
of World War Il, married, two sons. Won the American 
Legion national oratorical contest while at high school. 
Legal counsel, Idaho office of price stabilization, 1950-51. 
President of Young Democratic Clubs of Idaho, 1952-54. 
Elected to Senate in 1956. Member of Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee and Foreign Relations Committee. 
Delegate, 1959, to International Parliamentary Union in 
Warsaw, Poland. Temporary chairman and keynoter at 
1960 Democratic National Convention. Considered a pos- 
sible Vice Presidential candidate. 


EARLE C. CLEMENTS, 63, Morganfield, Ky., attended 
University of Kentucky; World War I veteran, married, 
one daughter. Farmer. State senate, 1941-44; U.S, House, 
1945-47; Governor, 1947-50; Senate, 1950-59 (defeated 
for reelection in 1958). Served as whip of Senate and 
Acting Majority Leader during Johnson’s 1955 illness. 
Chairman, Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee, 
1959; currently Kentucky highway commissioner, Active 
supporter of Johnson for President. 


CLARK M. CLIFFORD, 53, Washington, D.C, (native Mis- 
sourian), graduate of Washington University (St. Louis) 
Law School, World War II veteran, married,three child- 
ren. Lawyer. Special counsel to President Truman, 
1946-50. A key adviser to Symington in the latter’s bid 
for the Presidential nomination, 


LEROY COLLINS, 51, Tallahassee, Fla., graduate of 
Cumberland University Law School, World War II veteran, 
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married, four children, State representative, 1934- 
40; state senator; 1940-54. Elected governor in 1954 to 
fill unexpired term; reelected to four-year term in 1956. 
Term expires in 1960; cannot succeed himself. Known as 
spokesman for moderation in race relations field. In 
Florida, has opposed ‘‘extreme’’ segregation measures 
and supported a pupil placement law that so far has per- 
mitted only token integration in the state. Pro-segrega- 
tion candidate opposed by Collins won Florida guberna- 
torial Democratic nomination in May 24 runoff. Chairman 
of Southern Governors Conference (1957-58) and National 
Governors Conference (1958-59), Permanent chairman of 
1960 Democratic Convention. Possible Vice Presidential 
nominee or Cabinet member in a Democratic Adminis- 
tration. 


RICHARD J. DALEY, 58, Chicago, Ill., graduate of 
DePaul University Law School, married, seven children. 
Lawyer. Member, Illinois legislature, 1936-46; state 
director of revenue, 1948-50; clerk of Cook County (Chi- 
cago), 1950-55; mayor of Chicago, 1955 to date. A key 
member of Illinois delegation, 1960 Democratic con- 
vention, 


CARMINE G. DE SAPIO, New York City, attended Ford- 
ham University and Brooklyn Law School, married, one 
daughter. Bucked Tammany Hall (Manhattan County Dem- 
ocratic organization) to get start as political leader; 
instituted reforms when he became Tammany leader in 
1949; in 1953 backed Robert F. Wagner Jr. for mayor; in 
1954 supported successful candidacy of Averell Harriman 
for Governor; in 1958 forced New York state Democratic 
convention to nominate Frank S, Hogan for Senate, incur- 
ring wrath of liberal elements in party. Hogan lost elec- 
tion; other De Sapio candidates defeated in local Manhat- 
tan races, 1959 and 1960. Currently under pressure to 
resign as Tammany leader and Democratic National Com- 
mitteeman from New York. 


MICHAEL V. DISALLE, 52, Columbus, Ohio, graduate of 
Georgetown University Law School, married, five child- 
ren. Catholic. Lawyer. Mayor of Toledo, 1948-50, where 
he originated the ‘‘Toledo plan’’ for labor mediation. 
Director of Price Stabilization, 1950-52. Ranunsuccess- 
fully for the Senate in 1952, for governor in 1956. In 1958 
elected Governor for four-year term. Ranas favorite son 
in 1960 Ohio Presidential primary after assuring Kennedy 
that Ohio votes would be cast for him at Democratic con- 
vention (without this assurance, Kennedy reportedly would 
have entered the primary against DiSalle). Potential Vice 
Presidential nominee. 


GEORGE DOCKING, 56, Topeka, Kan., graduate of Uni- 
versity of Kansas, married, two children. Rose from 
cashier to president of First National Bank, Lawrence, 
Kan. Defeated for Governor in 1954, electedin 1956, re- 
elected in 1958, candidate for unprecedented third term 
in 1960. Right-to-work legislation, which he opposed, 
was major issue in both past campaigns. Kansas’ favorite 
son candidate for President at 1960 Democratic conven- 
tion. Possible Vice Presidential candidate, 


INDIA EDWARDS, Washington, D.C., married, two child- 
ren (one deceased). Newspaperwoman. Society editor, 
Chicago Tribune, 1918-36; women’s page editor, 1936-42, 
With Democratic National Committee, 1944-56, including 
vice chairmanship, 1950-56. Has contact with Demo- 
cratic leaders throughout U.S, Currently co-chairman of 
Citizens for Johnson National Committee. 
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CLAIR ENGLE, 48, Red Bluff, Calif., graduate of the 
University of California Law School; married, one daugh- 
ter (by previous marriage). Lawyer. Elected Tehama 
county district attorney, 1934 and 1938; elected to state 
senate, 1942; U.S. House, 1943-59; chairman of House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 1955-59; elected 
to Senate, 1958. Influential figure inimportant California 
delegation. 


JAMES A. FARLEY, 72, New York City, graduate of 
Packard Commercial Schooi, wife deceased, three child- 
ren. President, Coca Cola. International. Started in 
politics as Stoney Point townclerk, 1912; state assembly- 
man, 1923; vital to Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first nomina- 
tion to Presidency, 1932; chairman Democratic National 
Committee, 1932-40; Postmaster General, 1933-40. 
Prominent in conventions since 1924, 


ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 42, Minneapolis, Minn., gradu- 
ate of the University of Minnesota and its Law School; 
married, two children. Lawyer. Assistant to the mayor 
of Minneapolis (Hubert H. Humphrey) in charge of vet- 
erans’ affairs, 1945-49; unsuccessfu candidate for Min- 
nesota attorney general, 1950, and Governor, 1952; 
elected Governor, 1954, and reelected every two years 
since; expected to be candidate for reelection in 1960. 
Was active supporter of Humphrey’s bid for Presidential 
nomination. Possible Vice Presidential nominee. 


ALBERT A. GORE, 52, Carthage, Tenn., graduate of 
Tennessee State Teachers College and Nashville YMCA 
Law School. World War II veteran, married, two children. 
Tennessee commissioner of labor, 1936-37; U.S. House, 
1939-53; Senate, 1953 to date. Best known for work on 
highway, atomic energy and reciprocal trade legislation. 
Joined Foreign Relations Committee, 1959. Unsuccess- 
ful, last-minute entrant in 1956 Vice Presidential race 
at Democratic convention. Possible Vice Presidential 
candidate, 1960. 


EDITH GREEN, 50, Portland, Ore., graduate of the 
University of Oregon, married to Arthur N, Green, two 
children. School teacher, 1930-41; later engaged in com- 
mercial radio work. U.S. House, 1955 to date; member 
of Education and Labor and House Administration Com- 
mittees, Prominent liberal Democratic woman leader in 
House. Kennedy-for-President campaign manager for 
Oregon. Mentioned as possible Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare under a Democratic Administration. 


AVERELL HARRIMAN, 68, Harriman, N.Y., graduate of 
Yale, married, two daughters. Railroad executive. Offi- 
cial, National Recovery Administration, 1934-35; Busi- 
ness Advisory Council chairman, 1937-39; Office of Pro- 
duction Management, 1951; President’s representative to 
Great Britain and Russia, 1941-42; Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, 1943-46; Ambassador to Britain, 1946; Secretary of 
Commerce, 1946-48; roving Ambassador to Marshall 
Plan countries, 1948-50; special assistant to President 
Truman, 1950-51; Mutual Security Agency director, 1951- 
53; elected Governor of New York, 1954, defeated for re- 
election by Nelson A. Rockefeller (R) in 1958. A candi- 
date for Democratic Presidential nomination, 1952 and 
1956. Associated with northern ‘‘liberal’’ bloc of his 
party. 

HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 49, Minneapolis, Minn., grad- 
uate of Denver College of Pharmacy, Universities of 
Minnesota and Louisiana, Phi Beta Kappa, married, 














four children. Mayor of Minneapolis, 1945-48; Senate, 
1949 to date. Sponsored strong civil rights plank at 1948 
Democratic National Convention, sparking walkout of sev- 
eral Southern delegations and formation of States Rights 
(Dixiecrat) movement, Instrumental in merger of Min- 
nesota Democratic and Farmer-Labor parties. In1947a 
co-founder of Americans for Democratic Action. Sponsor 
of tax, labor, welfare, farm and civil rights legislation. 
Unsuccessful candidate for Democratic Vice Presidential 
nomination in 1956. Candidate for Democratic Presiden- 
tial nomination in 1960, but withdrew following defeat in 
May 10 West Virginia Presidential primary. Has some 
influence over bloc of delegates pledged to him while he 
was active candidate. Possible Vice Presidential nominee. 


HENRY M. JACKSON, 48, Everett, Wash., graduate of 
University of Washington, unmarried, Lawyer. Snohom- 
ish county prosecuting attorney, 1938-40; U.S. House, 
1941-53; Senate, 1953 to date. Member, Senate Commit- 
tees on Interior and Insular Affairs, Armed Services, 
and Government Operations. Chairman, Government 
Operations National Policy Machinery Subcommittee 
which is currently making extensive survey of U.S. 
national security planning. Endorsed May 28 by Washing- 
ton state Democratic convention for Vice President; re- 
ported to have backing for Vice President from leaders 
in several other Western states. 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 51, Johnson City, Texas, grad- 
uate of Southwest Texas State Teachers College, World 
War Il veteran, married, two daughters. Public school 
teacher in Houston, 1930-32; Congressional aide; 1932- 
35; Texas director, National Youth Administration, 1935- 
37; U.S. House, 1937-49; Senate, 1949 to date. Early 
political reputation that of down-the-line New Dealer; now 
his reputation is that of expediter of Senate action and 
conciliator of differing positions. Named Democratic 
whip, 1951, and Democratic Senate leader, 1953. Member, 
Armed Services and Appropriations Committees; chair- 
man, Aeronautical and Space Sciences Committee and 
Democratic Policy Committee. Suffered serious heart 
attack, July 2, 1955, but was able to resume floor lead- 
ership in Janua~’ 1956, Favorite son Presidential can- 
didate, 1956. A ieading candidate for 1960 Presidential 
nomination. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY, 43, Boston, Mass., graduate of 
Harvard, World War II veteran, married, one daughter, 
Catholic. Newspaper correspondent. House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1947-53; Senate, 1953 to date. Author of Why 
Member, Senate Labor and Public Welfare and Foreign 
Relations Committees. Closely identified with labor re- 
form legislation; Senate version of 1959 labor bill bore 
his name, Came within a few votes of winning 1956 
Democratic Vice Presidential nomination. Winner of 
string of primary victories in 1960 and considered front- 
runner incontest for Democratic Presidential nomination. 


ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 34, McLean, Va., graduate of 
Harvard and University of Virginia Law School, World 
War II veteran, married,seven children. Chief counsel 
of the Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field, 1957-59, Brother 
of Sen, John F, Kennedy and chiefofstaff of his brother’s 
Presidential campaign organization. 


DAVID L. LAWRENCE, 71, Pittsburgh, Pa., married, 
Pittsburgh Registration 


Catholic, three children. 











Commission, 1914-24; collector of internal revenue, 
Pittsburgh, 1933-34; Secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, 1935-39; mayor of Pittsburgh, 1945-58, 
during which period the city underwent an unprecedented 
rebuilding and face-lifting; Governor of Pennsylvania, 
1959-present. Member of the Democratic National 
Committee since 1940; supporter of Adlai Stevenson for 
Presidency since 1952. Has large measure of control 
over important, uncommitted 81-vote Pennsylvania dele- 
gation in 1960. 


KATIE S. LOUCHHEIM, 56, Washington, D.C., attended 
Columbia University, married, two daughters, Assistant 
to director, United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, 1942-46. Active worker for Democratic 
National Committee since before World War II; director 
of women’s activities, 1953 to date; Democratic National 
Committeewoman from the District of Columbia, 1956 to 
date; vice chairman of the National Committee, 1956 to 
date. 


HERSCHEL C. LOVELESS, 49, Ottumwa, lowa, married, 
two children. Worked on railroad a¥iexr ywking com- 
pany after high school. Ottumwa superintendent of 
streets, 1947-49. Mayor of Ottumwa, 1949-53. Defeated 
for Governor in 1952; elected Governor in 1956; reelected 
1958. Candidate for Senate in 1960. Favorite son candi- 
date for Democratic Presidential nomination; possible 
Vice Presidential nominee. 


EUGENE J. McCARTHY, 44, St, Paul, Minn., graduate of 
St. John’s University and the University of Minnesota, 
married, three children. High school and university 
teacher, 1935-49. U.S. House, 1949-59,member, Ways 
and Means Committee; elected to Senate, 1958; member, 
Finance, Public Works Committees. Served as co- 
chairman, Humphrey for President Committee. 


DAVID J. McDONALD, 57, Pittsburgh, Pa., graduate of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and St. Martin’s College 
(PhD, in industrial relations), married, one son by pre- 
vious marriage. Steelworker; labor union official since 
1923; president of United Steel Workers of America (CIO) 
since 1953; vice president, AFL-CIO and secretary- 
treasurer of AFL-CIO Political Action Committee. Dele- 
gate to Democratic convention from Pennsylvania. 


STEPHEN L.R. McNICHOLS, 46, Denver, Colo., graduate 
of Regis College and Catholic University Law School, 
World War II veteran, married, five children, Catholic. 
Special assistant to U.S, Attorney General, 1946-48; state 
senator, 1949-54; Lieutenant Governor, 1954-56; Gov- 
ernor, 1956 to date. Will head his state’s delegation to 
national convention and may have an influential voice 
in other Western delegations. Has been mentioned as 
Vice Presidential possibility. 


PERLE MESTA, 69, Newport, R.I., widow of the late 
George Mesta. Active participant in American politics 
since 1935. Past officer of National Woman’s party. 
Appointed by her close friend, President Truman, as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
U.S. to Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 1949-53. Author of 
Perle, an autobiography. Prominent hostess. 


ROBERT B. MEYNER, 52, Phillipsburg, N.J., graduate 
of Lafayette College, Columbia Law School, World War 
Il veteran, married. Raised as Catholic, left church in 
youth, presently unaffiliated. Lawyer. Elected to state 
senate 1947; minority leader, 1950; Governor, 1953 to 
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date. Has sparked Democratic resurgence in previously 
strong Republican state. His state’s ‘‘favorite son’’ can- 
didate for President (or Vice President) in 1960; will lead 
the New Jersey delegation to Democratic convention, 


A.S. MIKE MONRONEY, 58, Oklahoma City, Okla., grad- 
uate of University of Oklahoma, Phi Beta Kappa, mar- 
ried, one son. Newspaperman. U.S, House, 1939-49; 
Senate, 1949 to date. Chief Congressional supporter of 
Adlai E, Stevenson for the 1960 Presidential nomination. 


EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 46, Waterville, Maine, married, 
four children, Catholic. Lawyer. Graduated from Bates 
College and Cornell University. Member Maine house of 
representatives, 1947-51; Democratic floor leader, 1949- 
51; elected Governor of Maine in 1954, served 1955-59. 
Led Democratic resurgence in traditionally Republican 
state. Elected to Senate, 1958. Has spoken for Democratic 
candidates throughout U.S. Supporter of Kennedy for 
Democratic Presidential nomination. Vice Presidential 
possibility. 

GAYLORD A. NELSON, 44, Madison, Wis., graduate of 
San Jose State College and the University of Wisconsin 
Law School, World War II veteran, married, two children. 
Elected to state senate 1948, 1952 and 1956; senate 
Democratic leader, 1948-52; Governor, 1959 to date. 
Possible Vice Presidential nominee. 


SAM RAYBURN, 78, Bonham, Texas, graduate of East 
Texas Normal College, divorced. Lawyer. Texas house 
of representatives, 1907-13; U.S. House, 1913 to date. 
House Democratic Majority Leader, 1937-40. Elected 
Speaker Sept. 16, 1940, and has served as Speaker since, 
except for period of Republican 80th and 83rd Congresses. 
Strong party man and bitter opponent of third-party move- 
ments in the South, Permanent chairman, Democratic 
conventions of 1948, 1952, 1956. Shunned permanent 
chairmanship in 1960 to have free hand to campaign for 
Johnson, his candidate for the Presidential nomination. 
Appointed, nevertheless, honorary chairman of con- 
vention. 


WALTER P. REUTHER, 52, Detroit, Mich., studied at 
Wayne University, married. Labor organizer and leader. 
President, United Automobile Workers, 1939 to date; 
president, CIO, 1952-55; president of CIO Division, com- 
bined AFL-CIO, 1955 to date. Important supporter of 
Gov. G, Mennen Williams (D Mich. ) and influential spokes- 
man for labor within Democratic party. 


ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF, 50, Hartford, Conn., graduate 
of University of Chicago, married, two children. State 
legislature, 1938-42; U.S. House, 1949-52; Governor, 
1955 to date. Democratic party in Connecticut has en- 
joyed a resurgence under Ribicoff; in 1958 all state-wide 
offices and Congressional seats went Democratic with him 
at head of ticket. Supported Kennedy for Vice President 
in 1956 and President in 1960. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, 75, Hyde Park, N.Y., widow of 
the late President Franklin D, Roosevelt, five children. 
Prominent Democratic party leader. Supporter of Steven- 
son for President, 


RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 63, Winder, Ga., graduate of 
University of Georgia, unmarried, Lawyer. Member, 
Georgia house of representatives, 1921-31; speaker of the 
house, 1927-31; governor of Georgia, 1931-33; member of 
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U.S. Senate since 1933. Chairman, Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. Long the unofficial leader of Southern 
Senators opposed to civil rights measures. Candidate 
for Democratic Presidential nomination, 1948 and 1952. 
Important Southern spokesman. 


GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 46, Miami Beach, Fia., grad- 
uate of University of Florida and its law school; World 
War II veteran, married, two children. Served in U.S. 
House, 1947-51. Defeated Sen. Claude Pepper (D Fla.) 
in what he called ‘‘a rough, rough campaign’’ for the 
Democratic Senatorial nomination in 1950, Served in 
Senate 1951 to date. Chairman of the Democratic Sen- 
atorial Campaign Committee, an expert on Latin Ameri- 
can relations and author of 1958 railway relief legislation. 
Chosen in May 24 Democratic primary, unopposed, as 
Florida’s favorite son candidate at the Democratic con- 
vention. Possible Vice Presidential nominee. 


NEIL STAEBLER, 55, Ann Arbor, Mich., graduate ofthe 
University of Michigan, World War II veteran, married, 
two children, Active in Democratic party organizational 
work since early 1930s. Chairman, Michigan Democratic 
state committee, 1950 to date. Mentioned as possible 
successor to National Chairman Paul M, Butler. 


ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 60, Libertyville, Ill., graduate 
of Princeton and Northwestern Universities, divorced, 
three sons, Lawyer. Special counsel, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administrator, 1933-34; assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, 1941-44; chief, economic mission to 
Italy, 1943; War Department mission to Europe, 1944; 
assistant to Secretary of State, 1945-46; alternate dele- 
gate to General Assembly of the United Nations, 1946-47. 
Governor of Illinois, 1949-53. Won Democratic nomina- 
tion on thiru ballot at 1952 convention, though he had re- 
fused to identify himself as candidate down to the moment 
delegates voted. Defeated, by a 6.6 million majority, by 
President Eisenhower. Active candidate, in primaries 
and at convention, for 1956 Democratic Presidential nom- 
ination, which he won on first ballot. Again defeated by 
President Eisenhower. Has travelled widely since first 
Presidential campaign. Has refused to become active 
candidate for nomination in 1960, but indicated willing- 
ness to accept a draft. 


STUART SYMINGTON, 59, Richmond Heights, Mo., at- 
tended Yale University, World War I veteran, married, 
two sons. Industrialist. Surplus Property Administra- 
tor, 1945-46; Assistant Secretary of War for Air, 1946- 
47; first Secretary of Air Force, 1947-50; chairman, 
National Security Resources Board, 1950-51; administra- 
tor, Reconstruction Finance Corp., 1951-52; Senate, 1953 
to date. Leading critic of sufficiency of military forces 
under Eisenhower Administration. Member, Armed Serv- 
ices, Agriculture and Forestry, and Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences Committees. Favorite son candidate for 
President, 1956. Active candidate for Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination, 1960. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN, 76, Independence, Mo., attended 
Kansas City School of Law, World War I veteran, mar- 
ried, one daughter. Jackson county court judge, 1922-34; 
Senator, 1934-44; Vice President, 1945; President, 1945- 
52. Truman supported Stevenson for Presidential nom- 
ination in 1952; favored Harriman in 1956. Favors Sym- 
ington for nomination in 1960. 


ROBERT F. WAGNER JR., 49, New York City, graduate 
of Yale, World War II veteran, married, two sons. 








Catholic. Lawyer. State representative, 1937-41. Presi- 
dent of Borough of Manhattan, 1949-53. Elected mayor in 
1953, reelected in 1957. Son of lateSen, Robert F. Wag- 
ner, sponsor of much New Deal legislation. Candidate 
for Democratic Vice Presidential nomination in 1956, 
available for nomination in 1960. 


G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 49, Lansing, Mich., graduate of 
Princeton and University of Michigan Law School, 


World War II veteran, married, three children. Lawyer. 











Government attorney, 1936-41; deputy director, Office of 
Price Administration, 1946-47; state liquor commis- 
sioner, 1948; Governor, 1949 to date (the longest unbroken 
tenure in the history of the state), Not a candidate for 
reelection as Governor in 1960. Long-time alliance with 
Reuther and 1959 financial crisis in Michigan believed to 
have damaged his chances for nomination to national ticket 
in 1960; June 2 he endorsed Kennedy for Presidential 
nomination, Possible Vice Presidential nominee, or 
Cabinet member in a Democratic Administration, 


DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION VOTING 1940, ’44, ’48,’52, '56 


1940 -- Chicago 


@ For President: Franklin D, Roosevelt, N.Y., by acclamation 
on the first ballot. 

@ For Vice President: Henry A. Wallace, lowa, by acclamation 
on the first ballot. 


1944 -- Chicago 





@ For President: Franklin D, Roosevelt 1,086 

Harry Flood Byrd, Va. 87 

James A, Farley, N.Y. 1 

@ For Vice President: Harry S. Truman, Mo. (ballots as follows): 
Ist 2nd 

Wallace, lowa 429% 105 

Truman, Mo. 319% 1,031 
Bankhead, Ala. 98 -- 
Lucas, Ill. 61 -- 

Barkley, Ky. 49% 6 
Broughton, N.C, 43 -- 
McNutt, Ind, 31 1 
O’Mahoney, Wyo. 27 -- 

Cooper, Tenn. 26 26 
Kerr, Okla, 23 -- 
O’Conor, Md. 18 -- 
Thomas, Utah 10 -- 
Pepper, Fla. | -- 
Murphy, Mich, 2 -- 
Rayburn, Texas 2 -- 
Timmons, Texas l -- 

Douglas, Wash. -- 4 

1948 -- Philadelphia 

@ For President: Harry S. Truman, Mo. 947% 
Richard B. Russell, Ga. 263 

Paul McNutt, Ind, % 


® For Vice President: Alben W. Barkley, Ky., nominated by 
acclamation on the first ballot. 


1952 -- Chicago 


@ For President: Adlai E. Stevenson, Ill. (ballots as follows): 








lst* _2nd** s0°"* 
Kefauver, Tenn, 300% 362% 279% 
Russell, Ga, 267% 294 260 
Stevenson, III, 248% 324% 613 
Harriman, N.Y. 126 121 -- 
Kerr, Okla. 69 5% -- 
Barkley, Ky. 49% 78% 67% 
Williams, Mich, 40% -- -- 
Dever, Mass. 7% 30% h 
Humphrey, Minn. 26 -- -- 
Fulbright, Ark. 22 -- -- 
McMahon, Conn, 16 -- -- 
Murray, Mont. 12 -- -- 
Truman, Mo. 6 6 -- 
Ewing, N.Y. 4 l 3 
Douglas, P. Ill. 3 3 3 
Douglas, W.O., Wash. % -- -- 


® For Vice President: John J. Sparkman, Ala., by acclamation. 


*After several delegations switched their vote, the final result was: Stev- 
enson 273, Kefauver 340, Russell 268, Harriman 123% Barkley 48%, Kerr 65 
with other candidates holding the same total. 


**This is the final result of the ballot. Before the final result was ann- 
ounced, changes were as follows: Harriman, one additional vote; Barkley, 5 
additional votes; Stevenson, 5 less votes 


***The ballot ended as carried in this column, with Stevenson 2, votes 
short of the nomination. Utah, which had balloted 7'4 of its 12 votes for Stev- 
enson, gave him the remaining 4%. A motion by Minnesota to make the nomination 
unanimous then was aareed to by voice vote. 


1956 -- Chicago 


@ For President: Adlai E, Stevenson, Ill. (balioting as follows): 


Ist* 
Stevenson 905% 
Harriman, N.Y. 210 
Johnson, Texas 80 
Symington, Mo. 45% 
Chandler, Ky. 36% 
Davis, Ga. 33 
Battle, Va. 32% 
Timmerman, S.C. 23% 
Lausche, Ohio 5k 


@ For Vice President: Estes Kefauver, Tenn. (balloting as 


follows): 

Ist 2nd** 
Kefauver, Tenn, 483% 551% 
Kennedy, Mass. 304 618 
Gore, Tenn, 178 110% 
Wagner, N.Y. 162% 9% 
Humphrey, Minn, 134% 74 
Hodges, N.C. 40 y 
Maner, Ala. 33 -- 
Anderson, N.M. 16 -- 
Clement, Tenn. 13% Y 
Brown, Calif. 1 h 
Collins, Fla. 1% -- 
Symington, Mo. 1 -- 
Johnson, Texas Y -- 


*The nomination was made unanimous when the first ballot ended 


**After switches the totals were: Kefauver 750, Kennedy, 593, Gore 11%, 
Wagner 6, Humphrey 5% Clement 4. Following the roll call, the nomination was 
made unanimous 
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FACTS ABOUT JULY 25 REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


@ Time -- July 25, 1960. 

@ City -- Chicago. 

® Place -- International Amphitheatre. 

® Official Headquarters -- Conrad Hilton Hotel. 
® Number of Delegates -- 1,331 

® Number of Alternates -- 1,331 

® Number of votes -- 1,331. 

® Votes required to nominate -- 666. 


The 27th National Convention of the Republican 
party -- the ‘‘Lincoln Centennial Convention’’ -- 
marks the 100th anniversary of the nomination of 
Abraham Lincoln, the first Republican President. It 
is the 23rd national political convention held by a 
major party in Chicago, the 14th for the Republicans. 
Eight of the 13 candidates nominated by the Republi- 
cans in Chicago were elected President. 

It will be only the fourth time the Republicans 
convened later than the Democrats, It happened 
before in 1956, 1888 and 1856. For details on past 
conventions, see box on page 2. 

This year’s will be the second Republican 
National Convention to be held in the International 
Amphitheatre. The largest roofed exhibition hall in 
the world, it contains 585,000 squre feet, 250,000 of 
which are used by the Republicans, The main meet- 
ing hall, which is air-conditioned, seats 12,000 per- 
sons. 

Closed-circuit television within the convention 
area will be shown on two 750-square-foot screens. 
Besides showing the actual close-up views of the con- 
vention proceedings, film-clips of the opposition will 
be used as part of the programs. 

The six-member Site Committee, appointed Aug. 
27, 1958 by Meade Alcorn, then Republican National 
Chairman, selected Chicago April 10, 1959. The 
148-member Republican National Committee ap- 
proved the recommendation April 11, 1959. 


Apportionment of Delegates 


The 1960 Republican National Convention has 
eight more delegates than in 1956. The manner of 
determining the number of delegates was set by rules 
adopted at the last convention, It follows: 

®@ 4 delegates-at-large for each state. 

@ 2 delegates-at-large for each Representative- 
at large. 

® 6 additional delegates-at-large for each state 
that went Republican for President or elected a Re- 
publican Senator or Governor. 

@ | delegate for each Congressional District which 
cast at least 2,000 votes for a Republicanelector for 
President or for a Republican Representative in the 
last election. 

@ 1 additional delegate for each District that cast 
at least 10,000 votes for a GOP elector of a Repre- 
sentative in the last election. 

@ Special allotments: District of Columbia, 8; 
Puerto Rico, 3; Virgin Islands, 1. 
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For state allotments, see chart beginning on 
page 8. 


Convention Officers 


Permanent Chairman -- Rep. Charles A. Halleck 
(Ind.). 

Temporary Chairman -- Gov. Cecil H. Under- 
wood (W.Va.). 

Keynote Speaker -- Rep. Walter H. Judd (Minn.) 

Secretary -- Mrs. Elizabeth E. Heffelfinger 
(Minn. ). 

Parliamentarian -- Rep. Katharine St. George 
(N.Y.). 

Sergeant-at-Arms -- Edward F. McGinnis ([ll.). 

lst Asst. Chief Sergeant-at-Arms -- JeromeG. 
Taylor (Tenn.). 

Assistant Chief Sergeant-at-Arms for Press -- 
Russell Rouch (Ohio). 

Assistant Chief Sergeant-at-Arms for Radio-TV 
-- Don Kendall (Ind.). 


Chief Doorkeeper -- Joseph Shell (Calif.). 
lst Asst, Chief Doorkeeper -- Clarence Baldwin 
(Conn.). 


Chief Page -- Thomas Van Sickle (Kan.), 

Chief Reading Clerk -- Joseph Bavtlett (Ohio). 

Chairman, Call Committee -- Mrs. Consuelo 
Northrop Baily (Vt.). 

Chairman, Arrangements Committee -- Sen, 
Thruston B, Morton (Ky.), also National Chairman, 

Chairman, Rules Committee -- George F. Etzell 
(Minn.). 

Chairman, Contest Committee -- Bayard Ewing 
(R.I.). 

(A Credentials Committee, to be formed shortly 
before the convention, will pick its own chairman.) 

Executive Director of the Convention -- Mrs, 
Josephine Good. 


1960 GOP Platform 


The Resolutions Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Charles H. Percy (Ill.), meets July 19. 
It will appoint eight subcommittees, organized in 
three general categories: 


National Security and Peace -- 1. Foreign Pol- 
icy; 2. ‘National Defense. 





Growth and Progress -- 3, Labor and Com- 
merce; 4, Agriculture and Natural Resources; 
5. Education, Science and Technology; 6. Govern- 
ment Finance and Administration. 





Human Needs -- 7, Civil Rights and Immigra- 
tion; 8. Human Affairs: Health, Housing, Urban 
Problems, Veterans and Welfare. 





Subcommittees will hold public hearings at the 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, July 20 and 21. 


! 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN THE 1956 REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


Monday, August 20 


Hall calls the 26th GOP nominating convention toorder at 
San Francisco’s Cow Palace -- it is the first time in 20 
years that the Republicans have been the party in power 
at convention time.... Delegates favor renomination of 
President Eisenhower.... Harold E, Stassen, the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet-rank aide on disarmament, continuing his 
fight to draft Massachusetts Gov. Christian A, Herter 
as the President’s running mate, Aug. 18 tells dele- 
gates that a nationwide poll shows President Eisenhower 
would lose 8 percent of his campaign strength if Vice 
President Richard Nixon is renominated.... Immediately 
after the Stassen announcement Sen. Styles Bridges (N.H.) 
releases a poll showing 54.3 percent of the voters sam- 
pled preferred an Eisenhower-Nixon ticket; 25.7 percent 
an Eisenhower-Herter ticket . . . Herter, Maryland Gov. 
Theodore R. McKeldin and Washington Gov. Arthur B. 
Langlie, all mentioned as Vice Presidential possibilities, 
announce they are not candidates . . . California’s dele- 
gation splits two-thirds for Nixon, one third for Gov. 
Goodwin J. Knight -- Sen. Wiliiam F. Knowland (Calif.) 
supports Nixon; Knight says he favors, ‘‘whoever the 
President...and the convention select,’’ . . . The platform 
committee releases the text of a compromise civil rights 
plank endorsing the Supreme Court school desegregation 
decision, and planks on agriculture, labor and health, 
education and welfare, 

12:16 p.m, -- Rep. Richard M. Simpson (Pa.)Chair- 
man of the Congressional Campaign Committee, and Sen. 
Andrew F. Schoeppel (Kan.), Chairman of the Senatorial 
Campaign Committee, introduce several candidates for 
Congress ... Delegates pass housekeeping resolutions, 
hear more speeches, adjourn at 2:06 p.m. 

6:03 p.m. -- Gov. Langlie delivers the keynote ad- 
dress, approval of ‘‘four more years of our crusade for 
a finer America under the competent, steadfast, forth- 
right leadership of Dwight D. Eisenhower’’. 

6:41 p.m. -- Second session adjourns. 





Tuesday, August 21 


3:47 p.m. -- Temporary Chairman Knowland con- 
venes the third session... Delegates and spectators 
await the arrival of Mr. Eisenhower flying to San 
Francisco a day earlier than originally planned... 
Stassen, seeking support for Herter, asks his home- 
state Minnesota delegation, already announced for Nixon, 
not to take ‘‘any new, additional action until the President 
has had a chance to confer with leaders of your dele- 
gation’ . . . California’s unit rule delegation says it will 
vote for Nixon on the first ballot; Knight supporters 
refuse to endorse Nixon, announce they will nominate 
Knight . . . Knight says, ‘‘in the absence ofthe expresse 
desire on the part of the President I am not going u 
vote for this (Nixon’s) endorsement,’’ 

4: 15 p.m. -- Sen, Leverett Saltonstall (Mass.) in- 
troduces Permanent Chairman Joseph W. Martin Jr. 
(Mass.). 

_4: 23 p.m, -- Martin, presiding over his fifth GOP 
convention, tells delegates ‘‘few of you...want to return 


this nation to the leadership of the past that despoiled 
our heritage with the indelible stains of corruption and 
Communism.,”’ 

5:01 p.m. -- Former President Herbert Hoover 
begins third ‘‘farewell’’ address to a Republican con- 
vention after a six-minute demonstration . . . Hoover 
tells delegates their task is to make ‘‘a resounding 
declaration of principles of American life’’ . . . Four- 
teen Republican women address the convention. 

6:41 p.m, -- Delegates adopt 13,500-word platform 
by unanimous voice vote after Cabinet officials discuss 
the various planks. 

7:00 p.m, -- President Eisenhower arrives at the 
San Francisco Airport ...Stassen announces that he 
has requested permission to address the convention 
before the nomination for Vice President Wednesday. 

8:05 p.m. -- Third session adjourns. 


Wednesday, August 22 


10:53 a.m, -- Stassen talks with President Eisen- 


hower ... Earlier Hall announces the President says 
Nixon is ‘‘perfectly acceptable’’ as his running mate. 
11:47 a.m, -- President Eisenhower tells special 


news conference that Stassen, convinced ‘“‘the great 
mass of delegates’’ want Nixon, wants to second Nixon’s 
nomination . . . Stassen tells press: ‘‘I feel I owe Mr. 
Nixon my all-out support from this point’... Gov. 


Knight announces he will support Nixon: ‘‘The President 
has unmistakably indicated his choice for the Vice 
Presidency as Richard M, Nixon...I am pleased to 
accept the President’s choice’’... Nixon learns his 
sick father is in critical condition, flies to his bed- 
side. 

3:44 p.m, -- Martin convenes the nominating and 
balloting session... Former Gov. Thomas E, Dewey 
(N.Y.) addresses the convention, 

5:16 p.m, -- Rep. Charles A, Halleck (Ind.) re- 
nominates President Eisenhower . . . After eight second- 
ing speeches Martin asks for the roll of states to be 
read, 

6:45 p.m. -- Nevada casts its votes for Eisenhower 
bringing the total to 665, three more than necessary to 
nominate; a few minutes later the roll is complete and 
the President is unanimously renominated. 

9:01 p.m, -- Herter nominates Nixon for Vice 
President -- seconded by nine party leaders, including 
Stassen and New York Republican Chairman L. Judson 
Morhouse. Renomination is unanimous. 


Thursday, August 23 


4:06 p.m. -- Final session begins . . . Nixon, back 
rom ill father to make his acceptance speech, says 
he will ‘‘carry the message...of...this Administration 
to every corner of the land’’. . . President Eisenhower, 
accepting his second nomination, says ‘‘Republicans 
have proved that it is possible for a government to 
have a warm, sensitive concern for the everyday needs 
of people, while steering clear of the paternalistic 
‘‘big-brother-is-watching-you’ kind of interference.’’ 

7:03 p.m. -- Convention adjourns sine die. 
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ORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Republican National Committee 


The Republican National Committee was born at the 
party’s first convention in 1856. From 1924 to 1952 the 
committee consisted of one man and one woman from each 
state, the District of Columbia, territories and posses- 
sions. The rule governing membership was changed in 
1952 to include the state chairman of each state that 
casts its electoral votes for the Republican Presidential 
candidate, has a Republican majority in its Congressional 
representation or has a Republican governor. This 
change expanded the national committee from 106 mem- 
bers to the current membership of 148. Members are 
selected by the states and formally elected by the 
national convention. 

The national committee conducts party business in 
the four-year period between conventions. It elects its 
own officers, including a chairman, four vice chairmen, 
secretary and treasurer, The national committee also 
selects an executive committee of 15 members. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Membership of the Republican National Committee: 
OFFICERS 


Chairman: Thruston B, Morton 

Assistant Chairman: Clare B. Williams 

Vice chairmen: Clarence J. Brown, Albert K, Mit- 
chell, Mrs. Kathryn K, Meloney, Mrs. Webster B. Todd. 

Secretary: Mrs. Elizabeth E, Heffelfinger 

Treasurer: Daniel C, Gainey 

General Counsel: Hugh Scott 

Executive Committee: Meade Alcorn, Mrs. Marjorie 
H, E, Benedict, Ray C. Bliss, Ralph H. Bonnell, Mrs. C, 
Douglass Buck, Jr., Harry Darby, John T, Diederich, 
Mrs, Edna Basten Donald, Morton H,. Hollingsworth, 
Jaren L, Jones, Mrs. Gladys E. Knowles, Robert L. 
Pierce, Mrs. Henry Swan II, Mrs. Neal Tourtellotte, 
Mrs. Charles W, Weis, Jr. 

Ex Officio Members: Ned Cushing, chairman of 
Young Republican National Federation; Mrs, Peter Gib- 
son, President of the National Federation of Republican 
Women, 


MEMBERS 
ALABAMA 
Marvin Mostellar, Mrs. Tom Abernethy. 
ALASKA 
Walter Hickel, Mrs. Robert C, Reeve. 
ARIZONA 


James C, Wood, Mrs. Emery C, Johnson, RichardG, 
Kleindienst. 


ARKANSAS 
Wallace Townsend, Mrs. A.C. Remmel. 


CALIFORNIA 
Edward S, Shattuck, Mrs. Marjorie H.E. Benedict, 
George W. Milias. 


COLORADO 
Arthur C, Sheely, Mrs. Henry Swan II, Jean K. Tool. 
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CONNECTICUT 
Meade Alcorn, Mrs. Arthur Ransohoff, Edwin H. 
May, Jr. 


DELAWARE 
Harry G. Haskell Jr., Mrs. C, Douglass Buck Jr., 
Ellwood S, Leach. 


FLORIDA 
Anthony S, Battaglia, Mrs. Frank E, Williams, G. 
Harold Alexander. 


GEORGIA 
Robert R, Snodgrass, Mrs. J. Marvin Elliott. 


HAWAIll 
Herbert M. Richards, Mrs, A.D. Waterhouse, Arthur 
D, Woolaway. 


IDAHO 
Harley B. Markham, Mrs. William H. Detweiler, 
Ray Robbins. 


ILLINOIS 
Morton H, Hollingsworth, Mrs. C, Wayland Brooks, 
Victor L, Smith. 


INDIANA 
Ralph F, Gates, Mrs. lone F, Harrington, Edwin W. 
Beaman, 


IOWA 
Charles E, Wittenmeyer, Mrs. Anna Lomas, Verne 
R, Martin. 


KANSAS 
Harry Darby, Mrs. C. Y. Sempie, Sam Mellinger. 


KENTUCKY 
John T. Diederich, Mrs. Fred V. Lucas, Thomas 
S. Dawson. 


LOUISIANA 
George W. Reese Jr., Mrs. Andrew Jackson Hodges 
Jr., N. Bryant James. 


MAINE 
Bradford H, Hutchins, Mrs. Selma M. Wagg, David 
A. Nichols. 


MARYLAND 
Theodore R. McKeldin, Mrs. Robert O. Bonnell, 
D, Eldred Rinehart. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Ralph H, Bonnell, Mrs. Bancroft C, Wheeler, Daniel 
E, McLean, 


MICHIGAN 
John B. Martin, Mrs. Rae C, Hooker, Lawrence B, 
Lindemer. 


MINNESOTA 
George F. Etzell, Mrs. Elizabeth E. Heffelfinger, 
Edwin Viehman Jr. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Perry W. Howard, Mrs. Edna E, Redmond. 


MISSOURI 
Roscoe C. Hobbs, Mrs. Horace Hedges. 
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MONTANA 
Wellington D. Rankin, Mrs. Gladys E. Knowles, 
Melvin L, Engles. 


NEBRASKA 
Donald R. Ross, Mrs. Edna Basten Donald, Charles 
Thone. 


NEVADA 

Edmund C, Converse, Mrs. Kenneth F, Johnson, 
Robert A, Carr. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Richard F, Cooper, Mrs. Norma Studley Currier, 
T. Borden Walker, 


NEW JERSEY 
Bernard M., Shanley, Mrs. Webster B, Todd, Charles 
R, Erdman Jr. 


NEW MEXICO 
Albert K, Mitchell, Mrs. 
Llewellyn. 


NEW YORK 
George L. Hinman, Mrs. Charles W. Weis, Jr., 
L, Judson Morhouse. 


Floyd W. Lee, F. P. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
J. E, Broyhill, Mrs. Louis G, Rogers. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Mark Andrews, Mrs. John B. Cooley, Arley R. 
Bjella. 


OHIO 
Clarence J. Brown, Mrs. Katharine Kennedy Brown, 
Ray C, Bliss. 


OKLAHOMA 


Reuben K, Sparks, Mrs. C, Harold Brand, Henry 
Bellmon., 


OREGON 
Robert T. Mautz, Mrs. Collis P. Moore, Peter M. 
Gunnar, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Jay Cooke, Mrs. Russell W. Dixon, George I. Bloom. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Bayard Ewing, Mrs. D. Eldredge Jackson, William 
T. Broomhead., 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
W.W. Wannamaker Jr., Mrs. A. Dabney Barnes. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Carroll H, Lockhart, Mrs. Kathleen D, Christensen, 
Glen Rhodes. 


TENNESSEE 
Howard H, Baker, Mrs. Lupton Patten, B, Carroll 
Reece. 


TEXAS 
Albert B, Fay, Mrs. John R, Black, Thad Hutcheson. 


UTAH 


Jaren L, Jones, Mrs. Dorothy T. Stevenson, Vernon 
Romney. 








VERMONT 


Edward G, Janeway, Mrs. Consuelo Northrop Bailey, 
Walter M, Smith. 


VIRGINIA 
Lester S, Parsons, Mrs. Hazel K, Barger, I. Lee 
Potter. 


WASHINGTON 
Robert D, Timm, Mrs. Neal Tourtellotte, William 
C, Goodloe. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Walter S. Hallanan, Mrs, Perle T. Harman, Daniel 
L, Louchery, 


WISCONSIN 
Robert L. Pierce, Mrs. Byron Ising, Claude J, Jasper. 


WYOMING 
E, D. Crippa, Mrs. Kathryn K, Meloney, John S, 
Wold. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Clyde D, Garrett, Mrs. Willard Marriott. 


PUERTO RICO 
Gabriel de la Haba, Mrs. Rafael A. Gonzalez. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Evan A, Francois, Mrs. E. I. Williams Jr. 


Republican Congressional Committee 


The National Republican Congressional Committee 
was organized in 1866 to assist Republican candidates 
for the House of Representatives in their campaigns. 
Its members consist of one representative from each 
state having Republican representation in the House. 
Members are selected at the beginning of each Congress 
by a conference of the entire Republican membership of 
the House. Committee members in 1960: 


William E, Miller (N.Y.), chairman; Bruce Alger 
(Texas), Page Belcher (Okla.), E.Y. Berry (S.D.), William 
G. Bray (Ind.), Hamer H. Budge (Idaho), Gordon Canfield 
(N.J.), J. Edgar Chenoweth (Colo.), Silvio O. Conte 
(Mass.), Robert J, Corbett (Pa.), William C, Cramer 
(Fla.), Glenn Cunningham (Neb.), Thomas B, Curtis 
(Mo.), Henry Aldous Dixon (Utah), Walt Horan (Wash.), 
Charles Raper Jonas (N.C.), Victor A. Knox (Mich.), 
Clifford G. McIntire (Maine), William M. McCulloch 
(Ohio), Chester E, Merrow (N.H.), Arch A. Moore Jr. 
(W.Va.), Walter Norblad (Ore.), Harold C, Ostertag(N.Y.), 
Richard H, Poff (Va.), Albert H, Quie (Minn.), B. Carroll 
Reece (Tenn.), John J, Rhodes (Ariz.), Fred Schwengel 
(Iowa), Don L. Short (N.D.), Eugene Siler (Ky.), H. Allen 
Smith (Calif.), Wint Smith (Kan.), William L. Springer 
(I1l.), Keith Thomson (Wyo.), William K, Van Pelt (Wis.). 


Republican Senatorial Committee 


The National Republican Senatorial Committee was 
created and organized by the Senate Repubiican Confer- 
ence Committee. It provides campaign assistance for 
Republican candidates for the United States Senate. 
Current membership of the committee: 


Barry Goldwater (Ariz.), chairman; Alexander Wiley 
(Wis.), Homer E, Capehart (Ind.), Frank Carlson (Kan.), 
Wallace F. Bennett (Utah), Prescott Bush (Conn.), J. 
Glenn Beall (Md.), Norris Cotton (N.H.). 
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Profiles of Leading Republican Convention Personalities 


These capsule profiles of outstanding figures in the Republican 
party include potential candidates, campaign managers, convention 
officers, delegation leaders who will play prominent roles in the 1960 
convention. 

ROBERT B. ANDERSON, 50, Greenwich, Conn., a native 
Texan, graduate of Weatherford College and the Uni- 
versity of Texas Law School, married, two children. 
Lawyer and businessman, Elected to Texas state legis- 
lature as Democrat, 1932, and served in series of state 
administrative posts during 1930s. Counsel and general 
manager, $300 million W.T. Waggoner estate, 1937-53. 
Secretary of the Navy, 1953-54; Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, 1954-55; president of Ventures, Ltd., a Canadian 
holding company, 1955-56; Secretary of Treasury, 1957 to 
date. A Democrat for Eisenhower in 1952, registered 
Republican since 1956. Architect of Administration’s 
anti-inflation policy; on President’s list of well-qualified 
successors. 


EZRA TAFT BENSON, 60, Salt Lake City, Utah, grad- 
uate of Brigham Young University and Iowa State College, 
married, six children. Member of the Quorum of 
Twelve Apostles, governing body of the Mormon church. 
Farmer. Secretary of Agriculture since the beginning 
of the Eisenhower Administration. His farm policies 
have made him one of the most controversial figures 
in current American political life. 


STYLES BRIDGES, 61, Concord, N.H., graduate of Uni- 
versity of Maine, married, three children, Banking, 
publishing and farm interests. Member of New Hamp- 
shire public service commission, 1930-34; Governor, 
1934-36; Senator, 1937 to date. Member, Senate Appro- 
priations and Armed Services Committees. Senate 
Republican leader, 1952; president protempore of Senate, 
1953-55; chairman, Senate Republican Policy Committee, 
January 1955 to date. Has served longer than any other 
Republican now in Senate; favored for reelection in 1960. 
Leader of conservative Republican bloc in Senate and one 
of most powerful men in the Senate. Has differed fre- 
quently with President on foreign policy. 


MARY T. BROOKS, 42, Chicago, Ill., graduate of the 
University of Idaho, widow of the late Sen. C, Wayland 
Brooks (R II1.), two children from a previous marriage. 
Member, Republican National Committee, 1956 to date. 
Official hostess at 1960 Republican convention. 


JOHN W. BYRNES, 47, Green Bay, Wis., graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin and its law school, married, 
six children, Lawyer. State senator, 1941-45; U.S. House, 
1945 to date. Second ranking Republican, House Ways and 
Means Committee. Chairman, House Republican Policy 
Committee, 1959 to date. 


THOMAS B. CURTIS, 49, Webster Groves, Mo., graduate 
of Dartmouth College (A.B. and M.A.) and Washington 
University Law School, veteran of World War II, married, 
five children, Lawyer. U.S, House, 1951 todate; member, 
Ways and Means Committee. A leading GOP spokesman in 
House on economic policy. Recently served on special 
House GOP task force on American strategy and strength. 
Chairman, Missouri delegation to 1960 Republican con- 
vention; his delegation’s favorite son for Vice President. 


EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN, 64, Pekin, Ill., attended 
University of Minnesota, earned law degree after enter- 
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ing Congress. World War I veteran, married one 
daughter. Lawyer and businessman, House, 1933-49; 
Senate, 1951 to date. A noted orator, originally sup- 
ported much New Deal legislation, later turned against it, 
became isolationist, still later emerged as a foreignaid 
program supporter. Nominated Robert A. Taft for 
President at 1952 Republican convention, made famous 
convention attack on Thomas E, Dewey. Senate Minority 
Leader since January 1959; in this position he has 
fought strongly for President Eisenhower’s policies. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 69, Gettysburg, Pa., grad- 
uate of West Point, married, one son, Army officer. 
President of the United States, 1953 to date. Allied 
commander-in-chief, North Africa, 1942-43; commanding 
general, Allied Powers, European Theater of Operations, 
1943-45; chief of staff, U.S. Army, 1945-48; president, 
Columbia University, 1948-52; Supreme Commander, 
Allied Powers in Europe, 1950-52. 


MILTON S. EISENHOWER, 60, University Park, Pa., 
graduate of Kansas State College, widower, twochildren. 
University president. City editor, Abilene Kansas Daily 
Reflector, 1918 and 1920-21; assistant professor of 
journalism, Kansas State College, 1924; U.S, Vice Consul, 
Edinburgh, 1924-26; officer of Department of Agriculture, 
1926-42; associate director, Office of War Information, 
1942-43, President, Kansas State College, 1943-50; 
president, Pennsylvania State University, 1950-56; presi- 
dent, Johns Hopkins University, 1956 to date. President 
Eisenhower’s brother, he is one of his closest advisers. 
Has served on President’s Committee on Government 
Organization, and as special ambassador and personal 
representative of the President on Latin American Af- 
fairs, 1953 and 1957-59, 


ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 55, Delaware, Ohio, graduate of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, American University and 
George Washington University, married, five children. 
Writer for U.S, Daily (now U.S. News and World Report), 
1930-34. Teacher and administrator at American 
University, 1927-30 and 1934-39. President of Ohio 
Wesleyan, 1948-58 (on leave 1953-57). Member, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, 1939-48; held various man- 
power posts in World War II agencies and again during 
Korean War. Director of Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, 1953-57. Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, 1958 to date. Rated, with Secretary of Labor 
James P, Mitchell, as part of ‘‘liberal wing’’ in the 
Cabinet. 


GERALD R. FORD JR., 47, Grand Rapids, Mich., grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan and Yale Law School, 
World War II veteran, married, four children. U.S, 
House, 1949 to date. Member, Appropriations Com- 
mittee (Department of Defense and Foreign Operations 
Subcommittees ), Conservative on domestic affairs; 
strong Administration supporter on military and foreign 
affairs. Member, House Republican Policy Committee; 
served as chairman of special GOP House task force 
on American strategy and strength. Possible Vice Pres- 
idential nominee. 


BARRY GOLDWATER, 51, Phoenix, Ariz., attended Uni- 
versity of Arizona, World War II veteran, married, three 
children. Managed family department store. Elected 
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to Phoenix city council, 1949 and 1951. Elected Senator 
in 1952 over Democratic Majority Leader Ernest W. 
McFarland and reelected over McFarland in 1958. 
Brigadier General in Air Force Reserve. Articulate 
spokesman of extreme conservatism within the Repub- 
lican party; author of recent book, The Conscience of a 
Conservative. Probably the country’s chief critic of 
labor union power in general and United Auto Workers 
President Walter P. Reuther in particular, Insistent in be- 
lief that his own brand of conservative philosophy can be 
adopted successfully by GOP as its national platform. 
Strong campaigner, chairman of Republican Senatorial 
Campaign Committee. Endorsed for President by South 
Carolina and Arizona GOP conventions; widely favored in 
conservative circles for Vice Presidential nomination. 


JAMES C. HAGERTY, 51, Plattsburg, N.Y., Columbia 
graduate, married, two children. Newspaperman, with 
New York Times 1934-42. Executive assistant to Gov. 
Thomas E, Dewey, 1943-50; secretary to Dewey, 1950-52; 
press secretary for General Eisenhower during 1952 
campaign and since. Has been described as ‘‘Dewey’s 
greatest gift to the Republican party.”’ 





LEONARD W. HALL, 59, Ovster Bay, N.Y., graduate of 
Georgetown University, married. Lawyer. State legis- 
lature, 1927-28, 1934-38; U.S. House, 1939-52; Repub- 
lican Congressional Campaign Committee chairman, 
1947-52. Managed President Eisenhower’s campaign 
train in 1952 campaign; served as chairman of Repub- 
lican National Committee, 1953-57. A key figure in 
persuading Eisenhower to run for a second term, Edged 
out by Rockefeller when he sought New York Republican 
gubernatorial nomination in 1958. Since 1959 chief 
adviser to Nixon on campaign strategy and operating 
chief of Nixon’s purely ‘‘political’’ operations. Well 
known in Republican circles in all states. 


CHARLES A. HALLECK, 59, Renssalaer, Ind., graduate 
of Indiana University, Phi Beta Kappa, World War I 
veteran, married, two children. Lawyer. U.S. House, 
1935 to date; House Majority Leader, 1947-49, 1953-55; 
in January 1959 defeated Rep. Joseph W, Martin Jr. 
(Mass.) in contest for Minority Leader post. Former 
chairman, Republican Congressional Committee. Dis- 
appointed in his bid for 1948 GOP Vice Presidential 
nomination, reportedly considered ‘‘too conservative’’ for 
second place on 1960 ticket, despite his interest. Sup- 
ported Mr. Eisenhower for President in 1952, chosen 
to renominate him at 1956 convention. Strong fighter 
for Eisenhower policies as Minority Leader in 86th 
Congress. Chosen to serve as permanent chairman, 
1960 Republican convention. 


MARK O. HATFIELD, 38, Salem, Ore., graduate of Wil- 
lamette University and Stanford University, World War 
II veteran, married. Teacher of political science at 
Willamette University, 1949-56. State representative, 
1951 and 1953; state senator, 1954-56; secretary of 
state, 1957-59; elected to four-year term as Governor, 
November 1958. Hatfield’s rapid rise, particularly his 
1958 victory over an incumbent Democratic governor, 
has brought him wide publicity. Identified with liberal 
wing of state GOP, his 1958 platform stressed fiscal 
responsibility. Mentioned as possible Vice Presidential 
nominee, 


HERBERT HOOVER, 85, New York City, graduate of 
Stanford University, widower, two children. Engineer. 


Held numerous governmental positions, including U.S. 
Food Administrator (1917-19) and Secretary of Commerce 
(1921-28). President of the United States (1929-33). 
Chairman of commissions on U.S, Government reorganiz- 
ation, 1947-49 and 1953-55. In 1956, gave his third 
““farewell’’ address toa Republican convention; scheduled 
to visit 1960 convention by television only. 


WALTER H. JUDD, 61, Minneapolis, Minn., graduate of 
University of Nebraska and its medical school, Phi Beta 
Kappa, World War I veteran, married, three children. 
Physician. Medical missionary and hospital superin- 
tendent in China, 1925-31 and 1934-38; after firsthand 
observation of Chinese Communist movement and Jap- 
anese invasion of 1937, returned toU.S. in 1938 and spent 
two years touring U.S, to warn Americans of dangers 
from Communism and Japanese imperialism. U.S. House, 
1943-present; member, Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Member, House Republican Policy Committee. Strong 
opponent of U.S. recognition of Red China; supporter of 
extensive foreign aid program. Known as member of 
liberal wing of GOP. Selected keynoter, 1960 Republican 
convention. 


KENNETH B. KEATING, 60, Rochester, N.Y., graduate 
of the University of Rochester and Harvard Law School, 
World War I and II veteran, married, one daughter. 
Lawyer. U.S. House, 1947-59. Elected to six-year 
Senate term, November 1958, with considerable ‘‘coattail” 
assistance from the victorious gubernatorial candidate, 
Nelson A, Rockefeller. A moderate-to-liberal Republican 
in general policy; probably the wittiest of all Republican 
campaigners. Possible Vice Presidential nominee. 


THOMAS H. KUCHEL 49, Anaheim, Calif., graduate of 
University of Southern California and its law school, 
World War II veteran, married, one daughter. State 
representative, 1937-41; state senator, 1941-46, Elected 
state controller in 1946. Appointed Senator by then Gov, 
Earl Warren (R) in 1953 to fill vacancy created by elec- 
tion of Nixon as Vice President, Elected to unexpired 
term in 1954 and full term in 1956, Elected Republican 
Senate whip in 1959 with backing of GOP ‘‘liberal bloc.”’ 


HERBERT G. KLEIN, 42, La Jolla, Calif., graduate of 
the University of Southern California, World War II 
veteran, married, twodaughters. Newspaperman. Editor, 
San Diego Union, on leave of absence (since June 1959) 
to serve as press secretary tothe Vice President. Assist- 
ant press secretary to Nixon in 1956 campaign; press 
secretary in 1958 campaign. Accompanied Nixon on 
1959 trip to Soviet Union. Adviser to and spokesman 
for the Vice President. Likely Presidential press 
secretary if Nixon were elected President. 


MELVIN R. LAIRD, 37, Marshfield, Wis., graduate of 
Carleton College, veteran of World War II, married, 
three children. State senator, 1946-52 (chairman of 
legislative council and tax committee); U.S, House, 1953 
to date. Member, House Appropriations Committee 
(Department of Defense Subcommittee ). Strong conserv- 
ative on domestic affairs, often opposes President Eisen- 
hower on foreign policy. Recently served on the special 
House GOP task force on American strategy and strength. 
Appointed vice-chairman, Resolutions (platform) Com- 
mittee, 1960 Republican convention. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE, 58, Beverly, Mass., Harvard 
graduate, World War II veteran, married, two sons. 
Newspaperman. State legislature, 1933-36; Senate, 1937- 
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44 (when he resigned to go on active duty with Army) and 
1947-53. Served on Senate Foreign Relations, Rules, 
Appropriations, Finance, Banking and Currency and 
Military Affairs Committees. In Senate, supported foreign 
aid end international cooperation. Early supporter of 
Gen. Eisenhower for President and his campaign manager 
before and during 1952 Republican convention. Lost own 
Senate reelection race in 1952 to Rep. John F, Kennedy 
(D). U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations and member 
of President’s Cabinet, 1953 to date. Accompanied Soviet 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev on U.S, tour, September 
1959. Possible Vice Presidential nominee. 


JOSEPH W. MARTIN JR., 75, North Attleboro, Mass., un- 
married. Newspaper publisher. State house of repre- 
sentatives, 1912-14; state senate, 1914-17; U.S. House, 
1925 to date; Speaker, 1947-49, 1953-55; Minority Leader, 
1939-47, 1949-53, 1955-59, Defeated for reelection as 
Minority Leader, January 1959. Member of Republican 
National Committee, 1936-40; served as its chairman, 
1940-42, Permanent chairman of every Republican Nat- 
ional Convention from 1940 to 1956, an all-time record. 
Convention delegate from Massachusetts, 1960. 


JAMES P. MITCHELL, 59, Little Silver, N.J., married, 
one daughter. Went to work after completing high school 
and from 1929 was employed chiefly in labor relations 
posts; director of personnel, R.H, Macy and Co., 1946-47; 
vice president in charge of labor relations, Bloomingdale 
Brothers, 1947-53. Director of industrial personnel 
division, Army Service Forces, 1942-45. Secretary of 
Labor, 1953 to date. Regarded as one of the Cabinet 
“‘liberals.’’ Only Catholic in front rank of Republicans. 
Has stated his availability for Vice President in 1960. 


L. JUDSON MORHOUSE, 46, Ticonderoga, N.Y., Middle- 
bury graduate, World War II veteran, married, four 
children. Lawyer. State assembly, 1946-49. Republican 
state chairman for New York. Helped Nelson A, Rocke- 
feller obtain 1958 gubernatorial nomination. Most vocal 
supporter of Rockefeller for 1960 GOP Presidential 
nomination and close political adviser to Rockefeller. 


THRUSTON B. MORTON, 52, Glenview, Ky., graduate of 
Yale University, World War II veteran, married, two 
sons. Held various executive positions with family’s 
Ballard & Ballard milling company. U.S. House, 1947-53. 
Did not seek reelection in 1952, but managed Eisenhower 
campaign in Kentucky. Assistant Secretary of State for 
Congressional Relations, 1953-57. Elected to six-year 
U.S. Senate term in 1956. Only Eisenhower delegate in 
1952 Kentucky delegation to Republican convention; con- 
sistent supporter of Eisenhower policies in Senate, Chosen 
by President as chairman, Republican National Com- 
mittee, and formally elected to that post, April 1956 
to date. Possible Vice Presidential nominee. 


RICHARD M. NIXON, 47, Whittier, Calif., graduate of 
Whittier College and Duke University, World War II 
veteran, married, two daughters. Lawyer. House, 1947- 
51; Senate, 1951-53; Vice President of U.S., 1953 to date, 
Leading candidate for 1960 Republican Presidential 
nomination, 


CHARLES H. PERCY, 40, Kenilworth, Ill., graduate of 
the University of Chicago, World War II veteran, twice 
married (first wife deceased), five children. Business- 
man, Associated with Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, since 
1938; president, 1949 to date. Known as one of the Na- 
tion’s more dynamic young businessmen, Active in 
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fund-raising activities for Republican party. Served as 
chairman of 40-man Republican Committee on Program 
and Progress, which issued extensive report, ‘‘Decisions 
for a Better America,’’ in 1959, Appointed Resolutions 
(platform) Committee chairman, 1960 Republican conven- 
tion. Possible Vice Presidential nominee. 


WILLIAM F. QUINN, 41, Honolulu, Hawaii, graduate of 
St. Louis University and Harvard Law School, World War 
II veteran, married, seven children, Catholic. Lawyer. 
Moved to Hawaii in 1947. Appointed Governor by 
President Eisenhower, 1957; elected Governor, July 
1959, of new state of Hawaii, defeating popular Delegate 
John A, Burns (D). Mainland Republicans look to him as 
one of party’s promising younger men. 


NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 52, North Tarrytown, N.Y., 
graduate of Dartmouth College, married, five children. 
Officer of the Rockefeller Center, Inc., 1931 to date; 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 1940-44; Assis- 
tant Secretary of State in charge of relations with other 
American Republics, 1944-45; chairman of the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board, 1950-51; chairman 
of the Advisory Committee on Government Organization, 
1953; Under Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1953-54; special assistant to President for foreign affairs, 
1954-55; elected Governor of New York for four-year 
term, November 1958; announced he would not be candi- 
date for 1960 GOP Presidential nomination, Dec. 26, 1959; 
announced his availability for a draft for nomination, 
May 1960. 


WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 47, Bethesda, Md., graduate of 
Colgate University and Cornell Law School, World War 
Il veteran, married, four children. Assistant district 
attorney of Manhattan (hired by Thomas E, Dewey), 1938- 
42. Counsel, Senate War Investigating and Permanent 
Investigating Committees under both Republican and Dem- 
ocratic chairmen, 1947-50. Assisted Herbert Brownell 
Jr. in preparing legal case against seating of disputed 
Taft delegates at 1952 GOP convention, Deputy Attorney 
General under Brownell, 1953-57. Attorney General, 
Nov. 8, 1957 to date. Campaign aide to Nixon in 1952; 
the two men are personal friends. 


KATHARINE ST. GEORGE,63, Tuxedo Park, N.Y., edu- 
cated in Europe, widow of the late George Baker St. 
George, one daughter. Active in local Republican and 
civic affairs; 15 years member of Tuxedo town board. 
U.S. House, 1947 to date. Chief sponsor of perennial 
legislation to amend Constitution to insure ‘‘equal 
rights’’ for women. Served as parliamentarian, 1956 
Republican convention, first woman ever to occupy this 
post; appointed to same post at 1960 convention. 


FRED A. SEATON, 49, Hastings, Neb., attended Kansas 
State College, married, four children. Newspaper pub- 
lisher, State legislature, 1945-49; chairman, Nebraska 
Legislative Council, 1947-49; U.S. Senator by appoint- 
ment, 1951-52; Assistant Secretary of Defense, 1953-55; 
deputy assistant to the President, 1955-56; Secretary of 
the Interior, 1956 to date. Long active in Republican 
politics; secretary to Alf M, Landon in 1936 Presidential 
campaign. Pre-convention supporter of Mr. Eisenhower 
for 1952 Presidential nomination; served as adviser to 
Mr. Eisenhower during 1952 campaign. As member of 
Administration, has spoken for Republican candidates 
throughout U.S, Self-styled ‘‘liberal conservative’’. Pos- 
sible Vice Presidential nominee. 
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HUGH SCOTT, 59, Philadelphia, Pa., graduate of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College and University of Virginia Law 
School, World War I and II veteran, married, one daughter. 
Assistant district attorney of Philadelphia, 1926-41. U.S. 
House, 1941-59, except for two years Naval service during 
World II. Selected by Thomas E, Dewey as chairman of 
Republican National Committee during 1948 campaign. A 
leader of Eisenhower campaign, 1952. Elected to Senate 
in 1958 for six-year term. For years one of most pro- 
minent liberal Republicans in Congress. Possible Vice 
Presidential nominee on Nixon ticket. 


HARCLD E. STASSEN, 53, Philadelphia, Pa., graduate of 
the University of Minnesota and its law school, veteran 
of World War II, married, two children. Lawyer. Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, 1939-43; unsuccessful candidate for 
GOP Presidential nomination, 1948 and 1952; president, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1948-53; Mutual Security 
Administrator, 1953-55; Presidential assistant on dis- 
armament questions with Cabinet rank, 1955-58; unsuc- 
cessfully sought to prevent renomination of Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, 1956; unsuccessful candidate for GOP gubern- 
atorial nomination in Pennsylvania, 1958; unsuccessful 
candidate for mayor of Philadelphia, 1959; opposed to 
nomination of Nixon for President, 1960, Elected delegate 
to Republican convention from Pennsylvania. 


WILLIAM G. STRATTON, 46, Morris, Ill., graduate of 
Arizona University, World War II veteran, married and 


divorced, two children. Businessman. U.S. House, 1941- 
43, 1947-49; state treasurer, 1943-44; Governor, 1953 to 
date. Youngest Illinois Governor since 1883, he got toll 
road and reapportionment legislation through legislature 
during first term. Democrats sought to capitalize on 
1956 scandal in his administration when State Auditor 

rville E. Hodge was found to have embezzled hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. Stratton dismissed Hodge prompt- 
ly, won reelection in 1956 with 50.3 percent of vote. 
Candidate for reelection in 1960. Has been at odds on 
occasion with Sen, Dirksen over national and state prob- 
lems, Chairman, U.S. Governors Conference, 1957-58. 


CECIL H. UNDERWOOD, 37, Sisterville, W. Va., graduate 
of Salem College and the University of West Virginia 
(A.M.), World War Ii veteran, married, two children, High 
school teacher, 1943-46; member of staff, Marietta 
College, 1946-50; vice president of Salem College, 1950- 
56. Member, state house of delegates, 1944-56; minority 
floor leader, 1949-56. President, Young Republican 
League of West Virginia, 1946-50. Governor, 1957 to date. 
Candidate for Senate, 1960. Appointed temporary chair- 
man, 1960 Republican convention. 


CLARE B. WILLIAMS, 50, St. Petersburg, Fla., graduate 
of Syracuse University, widow of the late Frank E. 
Williams. Teacher, 1931-32; merchandising executive, 
1933-42. Long active in Florida Republican affairs. 
Member, Republican National Committee, 1956 to date; 
assistant chairman, 1958 to date. 





REPUBLICAN CONVENTION VOTING 1940, ’44, ’48, ’52, ’56 


1940 -- Philadelphia 


® For President: Wendell L. Willkie (ballots as follows): 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 


Dewey, N.Y. 360 338 315 250 57 11 
Taft, Ohio 189 203 212 254 377 310 
Willkie, Ind. 105 171 259 306 429 633 
Vandenberg, Mich. 76 73 72 61 42 -- 
James, Pa. 74 66 59 56 59 1 
Martin, Mass. 44 26 -- -- a -- 
McNider, lowa 34 34 28 26 + 1 
Gannett, N.Y. 33 30 ll a 1 1 
Bridges, N.H. 29 9 l 1 -- -- 
Hoover, Calif. 17 -- -- -- 20 9 
McNary, Ore. 13 10 10 8 9 -- 
@ For Vice President: Charles L. McNary, Ore. 890 
Dewey Short, Mo. 108 

Styles Bridges, N.H. 2 


1944 -- Chicago 


@ For President: Thomas E, Dewey, N.Y. 1,056 


Douglas MacArthur, Wis. 1 


@ For Vice President: John W. Bricker, Ohio, unanimously 
nominated on first ballot. 


1948 -- Philadelphia 


@ For President: Thomas E, Dewey, N.Y. (ballots as follows): 


Ast 2nd 3rd 
Dewey, N.Y. 434 515 All 
Taft, Ohio 224 274 -- 
Stassen, Minn. 157 149 -- 
Vandenberg, Mich. 62 62 -- 
Warren, Calif. 59 57 -- 
Martin, Mass. 18 10 -- 


MacArthur, Wis. 11 7 -- 


® For Vice President: Earl Warren, Calif., nominated by accla- 
mation on the first ballot. 


1952 -- Chicago 


@ For President: Dwight D. Eisenhower, Kan. (ballots as 
follows): 


lst* 





Eisenhower, Kan, 595 
Taft, Ohio 500 
Warren, Calif. 81 
Stassen, Minn. 20 
MacArthur, N.Y. 10 


@ For Vice President: Richard M. Nixon, Calif., by acclamation. 


*After switches the totals were: Eisenhower 841, MacArthur 4, Taft 284 
Warren 77. A motion to make the nomination unanimous then was agreed to by 
voice vote. 


1956 -- San Francisco 


@ For President: Dwight D. Eisenhower, Kan., unanimously 
nominated on first ballot, 

@ For Vice President: Richard M. Nixon, Calif., unanimously 
nominated on first ballot. 
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What your library gets when it orders 
Congressional Quarterly Service 


THE WEEKLY REPORT, digesting 
Congressional, political and lobby 
activity for the current week. In- 
cludes all roll calls. It is mailed 
every week throughout the year. 








THE ALMANAC, published early in 
January. It is an 800-page volume 
which distills, reorganizes and cross- 
indexes the full year in Congress 
and politics, for permanent reference. 


THE QUARTERLY CUMULATIVE IN- 
DEX to the contents of the Weekly 
Report. It constitutes the only current 
cumulative index to the full range of 
legislative and political activities. 


CQ QUERY SERVICE. It is available 
to clients by telephone, telegraph, 
mail or through personal visit. An- 
Swers questions about factual matters 
in CQ’s field of coverage. Available 
for extended research. 


“The Authority on Congress” 
For full details and prices, write 


CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 


AFFILIATED WITH EDITORIAL RESEARCH REPORTS 


1156 19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. FEderal 8-4660 





